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Reunion 


It  is  now  possible  to  announce  with  more  definiteness  the  plans  for  the  Centen- 
nial Commencement,  which  has  been  set  for  June  15-20.  Announcement  will  shortly 

be  made  of  the  committees  representing  the  College, 
the  community,  the  alumni  and  the  student  body, 
that  will  have  charge  of  the  plans  for  this  celebra- 
tion. Much  preliminary  study  has  been  given  to 
the  plans  and  while  the  program  will  doubtless  be 
changed  at  many  points,  the  committee  in  charge 
has  approved  the  tentative  program  printed  on 
page  1 13  of  this  issue. 

The  Joint  Alumni-Faculty-Student-Community 
Committee  is  very  anxious  that  it  should  benefit  by 
any  suggestions  concerning  this  historical  celebra- 
tion which  any  of  the  alumni  may  be  able  to  make, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  College  would  be  glad  to 
have  those  interested  send  in  to  him  any  ideas 
which  may  occur  to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  adequate  recognition  of 
pertinent  historical  facts  and  persons  who  have  been  connected  with  the  enterprise 
from  the  start.  Fully  detailed  information  will  be  sent  to  the  alumni,  former  stu- 
dents and  former  residents  of  ‘Oberlin  from  time  to  time. 


Grove  Patterson  ’05,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  General 

Chairman  Committee  on  Centennial  Com- 

mencement. 
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There  are  two  main  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
educational  reform.  The  first  approach  is  through 
changing  the  machinery — the  curriculum;  the  other, 
through  changing  the  inner  motivation. 
NEW  TRENDS  Fundamentally,  all  educators  worth  their 
IN  salt  believe  in  both;  but  almost  any 

EDUCATION  educator  may  be  confidently  labelled  as 
belonging,  in  emphasis  at  least,  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  groups. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  something  is 
wrong  with  education  as  we  have  it.  It  is  not,  it  is 
charged,  in  touch  with  present  day  life.  The  university 
walls  are  too  much  like  cloister  walls — equally  effective 
in  shutting  out  reality.  And  into  reality  the  student 
emerges,  with  somewhat  of  a blinking  air,  and  either 
founders  or  succeeds  only  through  the  painful  process  of 
forgetting  most  of  his  four  years  of  higher  “education.” 
The  day  is  past,  it  is  said  loudly  (and  truly),  when  the 
college  should  train  for  the  professions  only.  It  must 
now  train  for  living,  of  a bewildering  variety. 

There  is  a mass  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
college  has — perhaps  not  failed,  but  lagged  notably — in 
its  mission.  The  spectacle  of  the  college  man  who  is 
an  economic  misfit  is  common  enough  in  these  latter 
days;  thoughtful  persons  point  out  to  us  the  lack  of 
enlightened  leadership  in  politics,  morals,  economics  and 
social  movements,  in  civic,  state  and  national  life.  The 
still  more  thoughtful  are  appalled  at  the  hardness,  self- 
centeredness  and  absolute  moral  de-centralization  of  many 
of  our  college  and  university  products  of  today.  These 
three  failures — economic,  moral,  social — indicate  pretty 
clearly  that  a screw  is  loose  somewhere.  Whether  they 
are  entirely  the  fault  of  our  system  of  education  is 
open  to  question.  Education,  however,  must  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  these  failures  if  it  is  to  survive. 

The  standard  curriculum  in  many  ways  appears  an- 
tique. The  present  trend  of  events  and  intuitions 
seems  to  point  conclusively  to  a much  more  important 
place  for  history,  economics  and  the  political  and  social 
sciences.  The  Classics  are  not  “out”  but  they  will  be 
seen  more  in  perspective.  “Big-time”  athletics  are  on 
the  wane,  and  intramural  and  individualistic  sports  are 
coming  slowly  to  the  fore.  The  fine  arts,  including 
music  and  dramatics,  are  taking  an  ever  larger  place  in 
the  educational  program. 

Schools  are  likewise  experimenting  with  the  form  of 
the  curriculum.  We  can  cite  Antioch’s  alternation  of  in- 
struction with  labor,  Wisconsin’s  “experimental  college,” 
Chicago’s  doing  away  with  all  formal  requirements  of 
length  of  course.  All  sorts  of  plans,  and  many  of  them 
good  ones,  are  being  tried. 

With  the  curriculum  so  tangible,  so  at  hand,  so 
(comparatively)  easy  to  alter,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
few  educators  are  openly  concerned  about  altering  the 
spirit  of  our  educational  system.  Many  of  them,  doubt- 
less, believe  that  if  the  body  be  once  changed,  the  proper 
spirit  will  flow  in  to  fit  it,  and  take  “from  the  age  his 


form  and  pressure.”  Even  for  those  who  have  no  such 
comfortable  belief,  a “spirit”  is  an  uneasy  thing  to  talk 
about,  as  unseizable  as  quicksilver;  and  to  pursue  it  in 
public  is  to  lay  oneself  open  to  to  the  same  sort  of  ridi- 
cule as  attends  the  undignified  antics  of  a man  trying 
to  gather  up  spilled  mercury.  What  do  we  mean,  there- 
fore, when  we  talk  about  “changing  the  spirit”  of  edu- 
cation? What  is  the  “spirit”  that  must  be  changed? 

Even  a hundred  years  ago,  knowledge  was  much  more 
of  a unit  than  it  is  today.  Many  men  in  Oberlin’s  early 
history  were  able  to  teach  almost  any  course  in  the  curric- 
ulum and  teach  it  well.  Today,  any  man  who  proposed 
to  teach  out  of  his  appointed  field,  for  which  he  has 
prepared  with  strenuous  research  and  hard-won  degrees, 
would  be  greeted  with  raised  eye-brows.  This  vast 
growth  in  the  body  of  knowledge  and  the  resulting  care- 
ful fencing  in  of  field  from  field,  has  had  the  effect  in 
all  too  many  instances  of  departmentalizing  truth.  Our 
scientific  conceptions,  our  scholarship — detailed  knowl- 
edge in  a restricted  area — have  gained  immensely;  our 
scholarliness,  our  completeness,  our  ability  to  deal  with 
life  as  a whole,  have  lost  almost  as  much.  How  feeble 
are  orientation  courses  alone  in  coping  with  this  dissocia- 
tion, unless  there  is  a mutual  appreciation  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  professors  of  different  fields! 

Second  in  blame  let  stand  the  attitude  of  many  teach- 
ers, who  present  their  subjects  as  ends  in  themselves. 
Their  ideal  of  the  large  cranium,  stored  with  a complete 
set  of  Greek  idioms — or  mathematical  formulae — or  notes 
on  Church  History — or  the  .flora  and  fauna  of  Aus- 
tralia— is  in  no  wise  a beautiful  ideal.  That  is  not  what 
we  should  be  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying,  presumably, 
to  give  the  owner  of  that  cranium  some  perception  of 
the  pleasure,  the  harmonious  orderliness,  the  practical 
bearings,  the  living  elements,  of  our  knowledge.  We 
are  trying  to  relate  our  Greek,  our  mathematics,  our 
church  history,  our  botany,  to  reality — not  to  ephemeral 
reality  only,  but  also  to  the  things  that  stay  real  a long 
time.  Teaching  that  is  grounded  in  facts  merely  is  not 
teaching  at  all,  nor  is  the  result  education. 

Two  fundamental  defects  of  motivation  in  modern 
education,  broadly  speaking,  are  therefore  the  spirit  of 
sect  or  departmentalization,  and  the  dumping  of  large 
loads  of  facts  as  ends  in  themselves,  a process  which  some 
call  scientific  but  which  is  in  reality  the  isolation  of  edu- 
cation from  the  dynamic  surge  of  life.  A third  defect, 
widespread,  is  the  spirit  of  materialism,  which  regards 
education  as  a commodity  and  looks  neither  on  teaching 
nor  on  learning  as  a serious  mission  in  life. 

Curricular  changes  must  be  made,  but  with  them  must 
come,  if  education  is  to  answer  the  challenge,  a new 
creed.  Knoivledge  is  one,  not  many;  education  is  in- 
sight based  on  facts,  not  facts  alone;  the  world  as  it  is 
is  not  to  be  scorned,  but  to  be  known  and  taught,  and 
ways  of  leadership  to  a better  order  pointed  out ; all 
teachers  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  cultivate  in  them- 
selves greatness  of  spirit. 


Subjective  Elements  in  Scientific  Doctrine 

BY  PROFESSOR  L.  W.  TAYLOR 


IN  Only  Yesterday,  Frederick  Allen,  speaking  of  the 
nineteen  twenties,  remarks,  “The  word  ‘science’  had 
become  a shibboleth.  To  preface  a statement  with  ‘Sci- 
ence teaches  us  ’ was  enough  to  silence  argument. 

If  a sales  manager  wanted  to  put  over  a promotion 
scheme  or  a cleryman  to  recommend  a charity,  they  both 
hastened  to  say  that  it  was  scientific.”  The  popular  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  scientific  doctrine  which  Allen 
thus  describes  will  sooner  or  later  react  to  the  tremendous 
disadvantage  of  science  itself;  indeed,  it  is  already  doing 
so.  As  immeasurable  as  are  the  benefits  which  scientific 
discovery  has  bestowed  upon  humanity,  science  is  rapidly 
becoming  a victim  of  its  irresponsible  camp  followers,  as 
has  many  another  worthy  project. 

The  amazing  accumulation  of  intellectual  wealth 
consequent  upon  the  activities  of  the  last  century  or  so 
in  the  field  of  science  has  had  at  least  one  unfortunate 
effect.  It  has  created  a class  of  intellectual  parvenus. 
The  rewards  of  discovery  have  been  so  great  as  to  create 
a veritable  gold  rush,  with  the  attendant  distortion  of 
the  more  permanent  values  which  always  accompanies  a 
stampede.  We  have  been  so  busy  working  the  claims 
of  scientific  investigation  and  panning  the  streams  of  re- 
search that  we  have  had  no  time  to  make  a critical  sur- 
vey of  our  assumptions;  no  time  either  to  realize  their 
incoherence,  or  even  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any 
assumptions  at  all.  It  is  possible  for  anyone  skilled  in 
the  dialectic  of  philosophy  to  discover,  on  even  a slight 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamentals  of  science,  the  most 
glaring  inconsistencies. 

Until  recently  the  scientific  world  has  felt  very  lit- 
tle concern  about  the  incoherence  of  its  underlying  prin- 
ciples. Nothing  succeeds  like  success  and  nothing  so  dulls 
the  finer  sensibilities  as  success  on  too  large  a scale.  But 
even  in  the  act  of  assuming  a supercilious  attitude  toward 
metaphysics,  science  has  ipso  facto  committed  itself  to  a 
body  of  metaphysics  indefensible  because  uncriticized. 
Recent  years,  however,  have  disclosed  that  the  assump- 
tions constituting  the  scientific  foundation  are  to  a cer- 
tain degree  mutually  contradictory;  and  as  a consequence 
they  have  become  increasingly  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  growing  superstructure.  The  inspection  and  co- 
ordination of  the  parts  of  this  foundation,  formerly  con- 
sidered by  scientists  to  be  rather  worse  than  a waste  of 
time,  is  now  recognized  in  some  quarters  as  an  activity 
of  the  first  importance.  For  the  cocksureness  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  absence  of  reflection,  men  of  science 
are  substituting  a healthy  agnosticism.  Following  the 
precept  of  Galileo,  they  are  adjudging  it  better  “to  pro- 
nounce that  wise,  ingenious  and  modest  sentence,  ‘I 
know  it  not’,  (rather  than  to)  suffer  to  escape  from  their 
mouths  and  pens  all  manner  of  extravagances.” 

Outside  of  science,  the  contribution  made  by  that 
Indefinable  factor  known  as  personality  to  almost  every 
field  of  human  activity  has  been  considered  paramount. 
Art,  music,  literature:  in  each  of  these  the  approach  of 
its  participants  has  been  primarily  intuitive.  There  are 


unquestionably  large  deterministic  elements  even  in  these 
activities,  but  such  elements  must  act  through  the  me- 
dium of  human  experience  and  hence  undergo  a process 
of  coloring  and  modification.  Part  of  this  modification 
is  the  result  of  the  individual  personality  through  which 
the  elements  of  experience  are  transmitted ; part  of  it  is 
due  to  the  traditional  artistic  form  of  expression.  Any 
work  of  art  is  vitally  affected  by  the  traditional  modes 
of  expression  of  that  art,  and  these  traditions  consist  of  a 
vast  accumulation  of  subjective  elements,  of  aesthetic 
preferences,  to  which  every  epoch  in  human  history  has 
contributed. 

Not  so,  in  the  popular  conception,  is  it  with  the  sci- 
ences. The  catch-word  of  science  is  the  adjective  “ob- 
jective,” which  implies  the  absence  of  any  personal  or 
subjective  element.  This  impression  seems  to  dominate 
the  thinking  of  a great  majority  of  those  who  find  occa- 
sion to  generalize  on  science  at  all.  Some  are  favorably 
impressed  with  it  and  become  apologists  for  the  scientific 
method.  Others  are  unfavorably  impressed  and  conjure 
up  visions  of  a scientific  Frankenstein,  crushing  the  ele- 
ment of  personality  out  of  existence. 

N ow  the  “objectivity”  of  science  consists  of  a concep- 
tion, or  rather  of  a group  of  conceptions,  every  bit  as 
subjective  as  the  foundations  of  the  other  major  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  They  are  as  much  the  product  of  group 
thought  as  are  music  and  the  fine  arts,  and  those  people 
who  base  their  like  or  dislike  of  science  on  a misconcep- 
tion of  its  ultimate  objectivity  are  deceived. 

This  misconception  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal strategy  of  the  scientific  approach  to  any  subject  is 
the  stripping  off  and  discarding  of  all  those  elements  of 
experience  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  “objective” 
formulation.  Careful  selection  of  a small  section  of  ex- 
perience and  strict  limitation  to  that  section  is  the  first 
canon  of  good  scientific  taste.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
question  of  science’s  dominating  the  whole  of  experience, 
for  in  undertaking  to  do  so  it  would  cease  to  be  science. 

But  even  within  its  own  “objective”  field,  the  cri- 
teria which  science  has  adopted  for  its  own  guidance  are 
far  from  being  as  objective  as  they  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be.  Let  us  examine  four  of  them,  four  which 
above  all  others  are  considered  to  characterize  the  scien- 
tific method.  These  are:  (i)  the  concept  of  universal 
order;  (2)  the  ability  of  the  human  intellect  to  compre- 
hend this  order;  (3)  faith  in  experiment  as  a means  of 
discovering  the  supposed  universal  order;  and  (4)  human 
preference  for  the  simpler  of  two  alternative  descriptions 
of  the  same  phenomenon.  To  the  casual  twentieth  cen- 
tury mind  these  concepts,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  last,  will  appear  to  be  mere  truisms.  Therein,  per- 
haps, lies  a basis  for  beginning  to  question  their  objectiv- 
ity, for  what  appear  to  be  truisms  are,  by  reason  of  that 
appearance,  almost  certain  to  be  primary  assumptions, 
unexamined  and  uncriticized,  and  hence  mere  crystalli- 
zations of  intuition.  Let  us  therefore  subject  these  four 
assumptions  to  a critical  examination. 
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1.  The  concept  of  a universe  that  is  fundamentally 
orderly  is  of  rather  recent  origin.  It  antedated  the  sci- 
entific era,  to  be  sure,  but  the  pre-scientific  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  that  order  were  vague  and  conflicting.  Indeed, 
pre-scientific  belief  attributed  the  natural  order  chiefly 
to  the  pleasure  of  various  gods.  It  was  therefore  a sys- 
tematization of  caprice,  and  not  a fundamental  concept 
of  order  at  all. 

N or  is  the  type  of  order  which  is  bestowed  upon  the 
world  by  science  at  all  final.  It  changes  daily,  not  only 
in  details  but  in  its  broad  outlines.  Moreover,  the 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  area  of  its  contact  with  the  unknown,  and 
as  a result  the  body  of  unexplained  phenomena  grows 
constantly  greater.  Now  we  prefer  to  focus  attention 
on  that  which  has  been  “explained,”  and  our  awe  at  the 
“universal  order”  therefore  becomes  great.  But  our  em- 
phasis is  a matter  of  preference.  The  well-read  philoso- 
pher, by  focusing  attention  on  the  unexplained  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  instead  of  on  those  which  fall  in  line  with 
our  present  scheme  of  things,  could  even  today  make  out 
a fairly  good  case  for  the  contention  that  this  is  primarily 
a universe  of  disorder.  In  his  Bases  of  Modern  Science 
Sullivan  remarks,  “Science  itself  provides  no  ground, 
bej'ond  the  pragmatic  one  of  success,  for  supposing  that 
nature  forms  an  orderly  and  coherent  whole.  Science 
therefore  rests,  not  upon  a rational  basis,  but  upon  an  act 
of  faith.”  The  concept  of  an  orderly  universe  is  a mat- 
ter of  preference,  not  of  necessity.  It  is  an  assumption 
which  humanity  makes  as  a preliminary  to  any  thought 
or  action.  It  is  primarily  subjective. 

2.  The  belief  that  humanity  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending this  order  is  also  an  assumption,  and  a very 
gratuitous  one  at  that.  Since  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  varieties  of  natural  phenomena  are  indefinitely 
large  in  number,  the  assumption  of  human  ability  of  com- 
prehension involves  the  apparent  requirement  of  human 
omniscience,  an  implication  which  is  certainly  cpen  to 
question.  Some  such  reflection  must  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  Robert  Boyle  when  he  said,  “I  see  no  necessity 
that  intelligibility  to  a human  understanding  should  be 
necessary  to  the  truth  or  existence  of  a thing  any  more 
than  that  visibility  to  a human  eye  should  be  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  an  atom.”  The  occasional  opening  of 
entirely  new  dimensions  of  experience,  as  in  the  discov- 
ery of  electricity  and  the  development  of  the  germ  the- 
ory of  disease,  indicate  the  almost  certain  existence  of  still 
other  dimensions  which  could  influence  our  lives  in  ways 
of  which  we  have  not  at  present  the  slightest  conception 
and  which  we  may  in  fact  never  discover.  The  ability 
of  the  human  intellect  to  comprehend  the  natural  order 
in  its  entirety  is  a mere  assumption,  which  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  make  to  bolster  up  our  intellectual  courage  to 
the  sticking  point  of  research.  It  is  science  whistling  in 
the  dark.  We  prefer  to  make  the  assumption  rather  than 
to  anticipate  defeat,  for  we  have  learned  that  we  accom- 
plish more  on  an  optimistic  basis.  The  assumption  of 
human  ability  of  comprehension,  therefore,  is  primarily 
a matter  of  choice. 

3.  The  third  fundamental  element  in  scientific  doc- 
trine is  faith  in  the  validity  of  experimentation.  In  this 


faith  we  of  the  twentieth  century  are  so  steeped  that 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  can  we  envisage  the 
spirit  of  those  cultures  under  which  experiment,  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  has  had  no  standing 
whatever.  Perhaps  a bit  of  burlesque  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  Francis  Bacon  will  help  us  to  glimpse  the  spirit 
of  the  pre-scientific  era. 

“In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1432,  there  arose  a griev- 
ous quarrel  among  the  brethren  over  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  mouth  of  a horse.  For  thirteen  days  the  disputa- 
tion raged  without  ceasing,  all  the  ancient  books  and 
chronicles  were  fetched  out,  and  wonderful  and  ponder- 
ous erudition,  such  as  was  never  before  heard  of  in  this 
region,  was  made  manifest.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  day  a youthful  friar  of  goodly  bearing  asked 
his  learned  superiors  for  permission  to  add  a word,  and 
straightway,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  disputants,  whose 
deep  wisdom  he  sore  vexed,  he  beseeched  them  to  un- 
bend in  a manner  coarse  and  unheard-of  and  to  look  in 
the  open  mouth  of  a horse  and  find  answer  to  their  ques- 
tionings. At  this,  their  dignity  being  grievously  hurt, 
they  waxed  exceedingly  wroth;  and  joining  in  a mighty 
uproar  they  flew  upon  him  and  smote  him  hip  and  thigh 
and  cast  him  out  forthwith.  For,  said  they,  surely  Satan 
hath  tempted  this  bold  neophyte  to  declare  unholy  and 
unheard-of  ways  of  finding  truth  contrary  to  all  the 
teachings  of  the  fathers.  After  many  days  more  of  griev- 
ous strife  the  dove  of  peace  sat  on  the  assembly  and  they, 
as  one  man,  declaring  the  problem  to  be  an  everlasting 
mystery  because  of  a grievous  dearth  of  historical  and 
theological  evidence  thereof,  so  ordered  the  same  writ 
down.” 

Though  this  is  intended  as  a caricature,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exaggerate  the  precedence  which 
authority  possessed  over  experiment  in  the  minds  of  the 
Scholastics.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  witnesses  of  the 
famous  experiment  at  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  faced 
with  a choice  between  Aristotle’s  pronouncement  and  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  chose  the  former;  nor  that 
their  choice  was  representative  of  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
tellectual world  of  their  day.  All  this  was  changed  by 
the  coming  of  science.  In  place  of  citation  of  authority, 
experiment  now  constitutes  the  court  of  last  appeal  in 
all  matters  which  can  be  brought  under  its  jurisdiction. 
This  may  represent  an  intellectual  advance.  Certainly 
we  of  the  twentieth  century  so  regard  it.  But  our  atti- 
tude may  be  merely  the  result  of  our  training.  Our  way 
of  acquiring  knowledge  would  have  appeared  as  trivial 
and  absurd  to  a Schoolman  as  his  way  appears  to  us. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  experimental  method 
has  a tremendous  claim  for  superiority  over  Scholasticism: 
it  has  proved  immeasurably  more  productive.  The  test 
of  productivity  has  in  recent  years  been  assuming  a larger 
and  larger  place  as  a standard  of  excellence  of  scientific 
concepts,  until  now  it  is  almost  the  only  qualification  de- 
manded of  a scientific  theory.  Judged  by  that  criterion, 
the  experimental  method  easily  receives  the  palm. 

But  how  valuable  is  the  criterion?  The  fact  is  that 
fundamentally,  productivity  pleases  us.  We  like  to  think 
that  it  implies  correctness:  actually  there  is  no  essential 
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connection  between  productivity  and  correctness.  Many 
scientific  theories  which  we  have  since  learned  were 
utterly  fallacious  were  immensely  productive  in  their 
day.  The  real  appeal  of  a productive  theory  lies  not  in 
any  rationalization  about  it  but  in  the  mere  fact  that  it 
is  productive  and  that  we  are  so  constituted  that  that 
pleases  us.  The  appeal,  in  other  words,  is  an  aesthetic 
one.  Like  the  concept  of  the  orderly,  universe,  like  the 
confidence  in  man’s  ability  to  comprehend,  the  use  of 
experiment  in  preference  to  other  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  is  fundamentally  subjective. 

4.  The  fourth  attribute  of  scientific  doctrine,  the 
last  which  we  shall  consider,  is  human  preference  for  the 
simpler  of  two  alternative  descriptions  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. This  preference  is  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature.  Of  the  infinitude  of  possible  paths  from  our 
present  location  to  a proposed  destination  we  invariably 
choose  the  shortest.  Of  the  many  possible  ways  of  ac- 
complishing any  objective  we  invariably  select  the  sim- 
plest. For  any  given  group  of  scientific  observations 
there  are  always  many  (indeed,  an  infinite  number  of) 
possible  explanations.  Some  of  these  appear  more  plaus- 
ible than  others.  Examination  will  show  that  the  more 
plausible  are  always  those  which,  while  being  sufficient, 
we  regard  as  the  simplest.  This  is  a universal  human 
tendency  which  modern  scientific  theory  assumes  to  be  also 
a tendency  in  inanimate  nature.  Our  scientific  theories 
are  always  constructed  upon  the  assumption  that  nature 
adopts  the  simplest  of  alternative  modes  of  action.  While 
this  assumption  has  sometimes  led  us  astray,  it  has  gen- 
erally proved  so  fruitful  that  it  has  been  elevated  to  the 
position  of  a formal  doctrine  in  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
and  is  called  the  “Principle  of  Parsimony.”  It  existed 
as  a proverb  long  before  the  scientific  era.  William  of 
Occam  in  the  fourteenth  century  stated  it  as  follows: 
“Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  praeter  necessitatem.” 
Galileo  expressed  the  same  thought  in  a statement  that 
“Nature  . . . doth  not  that  by  many  things  which  may 
be  done  by  few,”  and  Newton  remarked,  “Nature  is 
pleased  with  simplicity  and  affects  not  the  pomp  of  super- 
fluous causes.” 

The  principle  of  parsimony  has  been  embodied  in 
scientific  procedure  and  now  constitutes  a definite  corol- 
lary of  scientific  doctrine.  It  made  its  bow  to  the  world 
of  science  in  the  Copernican  theory,  the  first  great  gen- 
eralization of  the  scientific  era.  This  theory,  at  the 
time  of  its  formulation,  had  nothing  to  recommend  it 
besides  its  simplicity.  It  appeared  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  and  those  who  insisted  that  knowl- 
edge must  originate  in  observation  were  bound  to  reject 
it.  The  old  Ptolmaic  theory  could  account  for  celestial 
phenomena  just  as  completely  as  the  Copernican  and  still 
can;  but  it  is  less  simple,  both  physically  and  mathemat- 
ically, and  hence  is  rejected. 


The  principle  of  parsimony  is  present  as  a determin- 
ing factor,  not  only  in  every  scientific  theory,  but  indeed 
in  almost  every  thought  and  act  in  our  daily  existence. 
There  is  no  reason,  aside  from  that  principle,  why  a pic- 
ture of  a man  utilizing  a whole  roomful  of  machinery  to- 
scratch  his  own  head  should  seem  incongruous.  Yet  it 
does,  and  many  a comic-strip  artist  relies  on  that  sense  of 
incongruity  for  some  of  his  effects.  Once  more,  a fun- 
damental scientific  doctrine  is  seen  to  be  rooted  in  sub- 
jectivity. 

Science  is  thus  found  to  depend,  in  part,  upon  four 
basic  principles:  the  concept  of  an  orderly  universe,  the 
assumption  of  man’s  ability  to  comprehend  that  order, 
the  elevation  of  experiment  to  the  rank  of  court  of  last 
appeal,  and  a strong  preference  for  the  simpler  of  two- 
alternative  theories.  None  of  these  can  be  termed  dis- 
coveries. They  are  articles  of  scientific  faith,  which  are 
the  more  deeply  rooted  in  that  they  are  so  often  unrec- 
ognized. Like  other  articles  of  faith,  they  have  much  to 
commend  them,  but  nothing  to  entitle  them  to  any  claim 
to  finality.  It  is  little  short  of  amazing  that  a set  of 
assumptions  which  are  as  questionable  as  these  could 
have  formed  the  backbone  of  the  lusty  infant  science  has 
proved  itself  to  be. 

Like  human  youths,  science  has  been  disinclined  to 
contemplate  its  infirmities.  It  has  been  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  contemplate  the  truly  remarkable  sequence 
of  brilliant  successes  that  have  characterized  its  phenom- 
enal growth.  Like  humanity,  science  has  been  prone  to 
assume  all  the  credit  for  increase  in  the  value  of  its  stock 
conferred  by  a rising  intellectual  market,  and  to  indulge 
in  day-dreams  of  still  greater  wealth  on  the  assumption 
of  an  indefinite  continuation  of  past  conditions.  In  his 
History  of  Science  Dampier  remarks,  “With  each  great 
advance  in  science  . . . the  human  mind,  by  an  inevitable 
exaggeration  of  the  power  of  the  new  method,  tends  to 
think  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  reaching  a complete  me- 
chanical explanation  of  the  LTniverse.”  But  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a consummation  is  another  article  of  faith, 
so  broadly  inclusive  as  to  constitute  a self-refutation. 
We  have  but  to  recall  the  gratuitous  nature  of  the  fun- 
damental assumptions  of  science  to  realize  with  Poin- 
care that  “to  wish  to  comprise  nature  in  science  would 
be  to  want  to  put  the  whole  into  the  part.” 

To  “see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole”  requires  not 
only  science,  but  ethics,  art,  philosophy,  religion — in 
short,  all  the  types  of  approach  to  life  which  experience 
has  shown  to  possess  value  for  humanity.  The  unwary 
thinker  who  assumes  that  scientific  “truth”  is  the  only 
truth — important  as  scientific  truth  has  been  in  shaping 
the  characteristic  thought  of  our  generation — is  missing 
the  greater  part  of  our  possible  human  adventure. 


Lady  of  Leisure 

BY  B.  M.  S.  ’32 


THERE  is  something  intolerable  about  doing  noth- 
ing, especially  when  one  is  young  and  eager  for 
life.  I speak  with  a certain  degree  of  authority,  for  at 
this  very  moment  I am  keeping  step  in  that  famous  army 
of  the  unemployed  which  was  once  the  butt  of  under- 
graduate jokes  at  Oberlin,  and  which — take  it  from  one 
who  is  marching — is  far  from  being  a laughing  matter. 

It  would  be  selfish  and  unreasonable  for  me  to  ex- 
pect that  I should  be  given  work  in  preference  to  those 
more  unfortunate  persons  who  have  walked  the  streets 
for  the  last  couple  of  years.  1 here  would  be  no  justice 
in  that  unless  I were  definitely  better  qualified  for  a par- 
ticular job  than  anyone  else.  But  from  what  I have  seen 
of  the  economic  world,  there  is  little  rhyme  or  reason  to 
it,  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned.  A friend  of  mine 
is  engaged  to  teach  English  literature  in  a small  high 
school  this  winter.  She  had  a grand  total  of  one  English 
course  in  college.  Her  father  happens  to  be  on  the 
school  board.  Probably  I shall  teach  mathematics,  if,  by 
luck,  I teach  at  all. 

An  acquaintance  has  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the 
manager  of  a well-known  restaurant  in  the  city  near-by, 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  give  me  a job  as  a waitress.  I 
am  surprised  to  find  myself  thinking  seriously  of  this  offer. 
Or  perhaps  I can  find  a job  as  stock  girl  or  clerk  in  one 
of  the  department  stores  where  I hoped,  some  months 
ago,  to  enter  personnel  work.  These  are  vague  hopes, 
too  impractical  to  materialize,  for  in  neither  case  would 
the  job  pay  my  living  expenses  in  a city.  I toy  with  the 
idea  of  answering  one  of  those  little  “ads”  calling  for  a 
maid  or  housegirl.  It  would  be  an  adventure — -shining 
silverware,  scrubbing  floors  and  hanging  out  milady’s 
wash — but  I fear  that  I would  be  none  too  adept  as  a 
domestic,  and  I know  that  there  would  most  certainly  be 
strenuous  objections  within  the  family  circle  if  I were 
even  to  hint  seriously  of  a career  in  the  kitchen. 

A brilliant  young  man  who  received  his  Master’s  de- 
gree last  year  and  who  contemplates  entering  law  school 
at  some  future  date  is  painting  signs  for  a living.  And 
a good  living  it  is,  too.  Now  if  I could  only  draw  a 
straight  line  . . . 

The  one  thing  I don’t  want  to  do — and  yet  it  seems 
that  I must — is  to  stay  home  all  winter,  reproaching  my- 
self for  my  uselessness  and  mentally  cursing  the  strin- 
gency of  circumstances  which  I can  do  nothing  to  lessen. 
I am  twenty-one  years  old,  and  being  thus  of  age  it  hurts 
my  pride  that  I am  financially  dependent  upon  my  par- 
ents, particularly  in  these  times  of  depression.  If  they 
are  hard-pressed  for  the  moment,  it  is  partly  because  of 
the  expense  of  sending  me  to  college.  I ought  to  be  pay- 
ing them  back  at  least  to  the  extent  of  supporting  my- 
self, instead  of  continuing  as  a dependent. 

Furthermore,  even  if  there  were  no  financial  neces- 
sity for  my  working,  I should  be  just  as  anxious  to  have 
a regular  job  of  some  sort.  At  college  I was  always 
head  over  heels  in  work.  There  was  a small  triumph  in 
squeezing  out  a couple  of  term  papers  over  a hectic 


week-end;  in  wading  through  a mass  of  unread  notes  the 
day  before  an  exam;  in  ploughing  through  wave  after 
wave  of  assignments  and  somehow  managing  to  keep 
from  floundering.  There  was  always  more  to  do  than  I 
could  possibly  get  done,  a condition  which  in  itself  was 
a powerful  stimulus.  There  is  no  such  stimulus  now. 
I have  all  the  time  I want.  And  for  what? 

When  I first  came  home  from  school  I vowed  that 
I was  sick  of  books  and  book-learning.  Leisure  was 
what  I wanted.  I have  found  in  a few  months’  time 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  too  much  leisure.  I was  sel- 
dom restless  at  school,  but  now  I am  frequently  restless 
in  those  idle  moments  when  I have  not  the  will  or  in- 
centive to  find  something  to  do.  I have  tried  domestic- 
ity: scrubbing  floors,  washing  dishes,  painting  furniture, 
cooking.  I like  it,  but  not  as  an  exclusive  occupation.  I 
have  turned  to  society  in  the  hopes  of  drowning  my  dis- 
appointment in  a good  time;  but  in  a small  mid-western 
town,  which  is  struggling  in  the  trough  of  the  present 
economic  depression,  one  can  hardly  expect  to  find  much 
of  a social  whirl.  During  the  holidays,  when  the  col- 
lege students  are  home,  there  is  a gentle  eddy  of  activity  ; 
but  the  holidays  are  few  and  far  between,  and  during  the 
intervening  periods  there  is  scarcely  a ripple.  I am  not 
blaming  this  quiet  for  my  discontent.  The  desire  for 
something  to  do,  the  eternal  wish  to  be  working  and  earn- 
ing, is  not  fulfilled  by  the  pleasant  but  aimless  drift  from 
one  social  engagement  to  another  any  more  than  the  de- 
sire for  meat  and  bread  is  fulfilled  by  a mouthful  of 
candied  almonds.  A few  candied  almonds  are  necessary 
for  my  happiness ; but  I want  meat  and  bread  tr,o.  At 
present  I am  hungry  for  both. 

Fortunately,  and  much  to  my  surprise,  the  hours  slip 
by  at  breathless  speed.  No  day  is  ever  a vacuum.  My 
initial  statement  that  there  is  something  intolerable  about 
doing  nothing  may  imply  that  I sit  around  the  house  all 
day  long  with  a blank  stare  on  my  face  and  my  hands 
folded  in  my  lap.  Such  an  implication  was  not  intended. 
The  expression  “doing  nothing”  refers  solely  to  roy  lack 
of  regular  employment  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  pur- 
suits of  my  leisure  time.  For  certainly  I find  plenty 
to  do. 

I have  been  reading  a great  deal,  whenever  and  what- 
ever I want  to,  a luxury  generally  denied  me  during  the 
last  four  years;  and  for  this  luxury  I am  duly  grateful. 
No  other  year  in  my  life,  perhaps,  will  be  so  admirably 
suited  to  adventures  in  the  realms  of  literature  as  this 
present  one  of  enforced  idleness.  My  remembrance  of 
the  blue  sky  and  the  burnished  leaves  of  the  past  autumn 
is  mingled  pleasantly  with  the  pages  of  The  Orphan 
Angel  and  Jane  Eyre  and  The  Professor's  House  and 
Vanity  Fair  and  Parnassus  On  Wheels  arid  the  Idylls 
of  Theocritus  and  many  more  books — some  of  them  old 
friends  and  some  of  them  new. 

The  first  touch  of  winter  suggests  Dickens.  When 
the  snow  falls  and  the  logs  are  blazing  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  first  cup  of  cider  is  passed  around,  David  Cop- 
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perfielcl  and  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  Pickwick  Papers 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Dickens  family  will  jump  down 
from  the  book  shelf,  as  big  as  life,  and  warm  their  hands 
at  my  fire.  And  there  are  so  many  others!  Hardy  and 
Tchekov  and  Mrs.  Woolf  and  Willa  Cather  and  Jane 
Austen  and  Ludwig  ( Expression  In  America)  Levvisohn 
and  more  that  I must  not  take  time  to  mention,  lest  in 
my  enthusiasm  I turn  this  discussion  into  a book  list.  I 
have  cleared  out  one  long  shelf  in  my  book-case,  and 
there  I have  placed  those  books  which  head  my  reading 
list.  They  are  the  chosen  victims,  as  it  were;  and  like 
an  ogre  I intend  to  devour  them  one  by  one.  Among 
them  are  included  some  books  on  present-day  political 
and  social  problems,  most  of  which  were  recommended 
in  a history  course  last  year.  I hope  they  will  bolster  up 
my  sadly  inadequate  knowledge  of  current  affairs. 

I have  been  writing,  too,  as  well  as  reading.  There 
may  come  a time  when  I have  something  worth  saying; 
and  when  that  time  comes  I want  to  be  able  to  express 
myself  well.  A thousand  words  a day  pecked  out  at  a 
typewriter  is  as  good  a way  as  any  of  endeavoring  to 
achieve  a command  of  written  English ; and  I find  that 
it  sharpens  my  mind  to  words  and  rhythms  and  subtle- 
ties of  style — all  those  characteristics  of  writing  which  I 
used  to  take  for  granted.  From  my  own  halting  efforts 
I realize  that  there  is  something  more  to  the  making  of 
a first-rate  sentence  than  a mere  flick  of  the  pen,  and 
something  more  to  the  building  of  a good  paragraph  than 
a haphazard  trusting  to  luck.  I want  to  be  able  always 
to  choose  the  word  instead  of  a word  (echoes  of  fresh- 
man comp!).  I want  to  be  able  to  spin  out  a fine,  long 
sentence  that  rises  and  falls  in  smooth  cadences  and  flows 
gently  to  its  close.  This  is  all  very  fascinating,  and 
whether  or  not  I ever  become  proficient,  I shall  at  least 
have  had  the  fun  of  tearing  my  hair  over  words  which 
refuse  to  come  and  sentences  which  persist  in  stubbing 
their  toes  and  paragraphs  which  creak  dismally  at  the 
joints.  I can  well  believe  my  friend  who  is  continually 
telling  me  that  the  greatest  happiness  lies  in  creative 
work;  certainly  it  is  a drug  which  wipes  out  worry  and 
discontent  for  the  time  being. 

Reading  and  writing  are  not  my  full  diet.  There  are 
days  when  the  sky  is  deep  blue  and  the  sun  is  shining 
through  the  yellow  leaves;  and  to  sit  indoors  is  impossi- 
ble. For  the  first  time  in  four  years  I have  the  leisure 
for  taking  long  walks  in  the  country,  a pleasant  practice 
which  has  made  me  feel,  for  once,  closely  acquainted 
with  autumn.  It  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a surprise  to 
discover  that  five  or  ten  miles  leave  me  as  fresh  as  a 
walk  around  the  block.  I have  a new  respect  for  those 
two  legs  of  mine  and  a refreshing  sense  of  independence 
and  freedom — as  though,  if  the  notion  struck  me,  1 could 
walk  to  Alabama  and  back  without  even  getting  my 
boots  dusty. 


Speeding  along  a state  road  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  is 
all  very  well,  but  I find  that  four  miles  an  hour  on  a 
dirt  road  suffices  my  tastes'  in  traveling.  So  much  can 
be  crowded  into  those  four  miles!  The  sky  deepens  and 
the  wind  changes  and  the  shredded  ribbons  of  clouds  roll 
up  into  mountains  of  whiteness.  The  road  lies  dry  and 
hard  beneath  my  feet.  Everywhere,  on  the  hilltops  and 
in  the  little  valleys,  the  trees  are  burning  with  color. 
Yesterday  they  were  rose  and  gold  and  orange;  today 
they  will  be  the  color  of  dark  wine  and  old  mahogany, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  dead  brown;  tomorrow  there 
will  be  bare  branches  and  snow.  I shall  not  miss  any  of 
it  as  long  as  my  boots  last. 

There  is  a lovely  lake  near  us,  which  turns  blue  on 
still,  bright  days.  Surrounding  it  are  trees,  oak  and  hick- 
ory, and  a slope  of  northern  pines  that  whistle  in  the 
wind.  One  of  the  oak  trees  I consider  my  particular 
property,  having  staked  out  my  claim  there  more  than 
once  with  a box  of  cookies  and  a sack  of  apples  and  a vol- 
ume of  Katherine  Mansfield’s  Letters.  The  branches  of 
the  tree  drop  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground,  so  that 
the  long  figure  stretched  on  her  stomach  in  the  grass, 
with  an  apple  in  one  hand  and  a book  under  her  elbow, 
is  subjected  to  a gentle  spanking  every  time  the  wind 
blows.  I suppose  the  spanking  is  a delicate  reminder  that 
eating  apples  and  reading  books  will  get  me  nowhere  in 
this  far  too  energetic  world,  but  for  the  moment  I don’t 
care. 

T here  is  no  logic  in  a discussion  which  opens  with  a 
statement  of  discontent  and  closes,  seemingly,  with  a 
picture  of  content,  all  conditions  having  remained  con- 
stant. In  order  to  establish  a semblance  of  law  and  order 
I shall  try  to  explain  this  paradox.  I do  not  intend  to 
give  the  impression  that  I am  at  all  pleased  with  my  role 
of  conscript  in  the  army  of  the  unemployed.  Far  from 
it.  There  are  moments  when  I feel  buried  alive  under  a 
mountain  of  discontent  and  depression,  when  I wonder 
childishly,  if  ever  in  all  my  life  I shall  really  be  happy 
and  free  from  worry.  But  such  black  moments  do  not 
last  long;  and  those  moments  when  I am  reading  or 
writing  or  walking  under  a warm  sky  are  in  themselves 
so  very  pleasant  that  I forget  the  hard  bones  of  reality. 
I sometimes  wonder  whether  this  fleeting  happiness  of 
the  spirit,  which  is  so  independent  of  circumstances,  is 
not  perhaps  more  real  than  the  material  cares  which  worry 
and  fret  me.  Whatever  the  truth  of  this  may  be,  I at 
least  see  nothing  noble  in  celebrating  my  material  mis- 
fortunes with  a long  face. 

Some  day  I shall  sit  down  to  a feast  of  bread  and 
meat  and  candied  almonds.  Until  that  time  comes,  I in- 
tend to  fast  as  gracefully  as  possible.  1 here  is  no  use  in 
making  faces  at  the  empty  plate. 


Impressions  of  Japan 

BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  M.  HORTON 


IT  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  describe  all  that  we 
saw  and  did  in  Japan  between  May  30th  and  July 
2 1 st.  Our  headquarters  were  at  Kyoto,  the  old  capital 
of  Japan,  where  we  lived  with  Professor  E.  S.  Cobb  of 
Doshisha  University,  who  was  President  Wilkins’  room- 
mate at  Amherst.  All  the  history  of  Japan  in  its  classi- 
cal period,  before  Western  civilization  began  to  turn 
the  port  cities  into  factory  towns  and  plaster  the  land- 
scape with  bill-boards,  lies  about  one  in  Kyoto.  After 
W'e  had  explored  Kyoto  to  our  hearts’  content,  we  began 
to  make  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country:  to 
Hieizan — the  largest  lake  in  Japan — where  the  Omi 
Mission  is  located ; to  Momoyama,  where  the  Emperor 
Meiji  lies  buried  under  a plain  mound  of  earth;  to  Nara 
and  Koya-san,  where  some  of  the  oldest  Buddhist  temples 
in  Japan  are  to  be  seen ; to  Ise,  the  shrine  to  the  Sun- 
Goddess,  from  whom  the  Emperors  of  Japan  are  said 
to  be  descended — the  center  of  the  Shinto  cult,  which 
long  antedates  Buddhism,  and  takes  you  back  into  a. 
world  of  gods  and  goddesses  like  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  Then  came  a trip  to  the  city  of 
Okayama,  where  Mr.  Olds  of  the  American  Board  in- 
troduced me  to  a discussion  circle  of  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
priests,  and  where  I had  a chance  for  long  personal  in- 
terviews with  priests  of  several  sects.  Meanwhile,  we 
had  been  renewing  many  old  acquaintances  with  Japanese 
friends  in  the  Kyoto  region,  and  had  participated  in  two 
Oberlin  reunions,  at  Kyoto  and  Kobe. 

Then,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  we  started  on  a ten  days’ 
trip  to  Korea,  spending  five  days  in  Seoul  with  Dr.  Lud- 
low of  Severance  Hospital  and  Mrs.  Chey  ('Oberlin  ’26) 
of  Chosen  Christian  College;  two  days  in  the  beautiful 
Diamond  Mountains  (the  Buddhist  Heaven-on-Earth)  ; 
and  a night  at  lovely  Miyajima  on  the  Inland  Sea,  whence 
we  took  a small  boat  the  next  day  through  that  part  of 
the  Sea  where  the  islands  are  thickest  and  the  channels 
narrowest  and  crookedest.  This  brought  us  back  to  Kyoto 
just  in  time  for  the  Gion  Matsuri,  one  of  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  year,  when  antique  floats  are  carried 
through  the  streets  in  triumphal  procession  to  meet  the 
cars  of  the  gods,  which  are  carried  from  their  shrines  into 
the  city,  borne  aloft  on  the  arms  of  a mob  of  yelling 
youths,  intoxicated  with  a mixture  of  sake  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  On  the  1 8th,  just  three  days  before  we 
sailed,  we  took  the  Fuji  Express  for  Tokyo,  where  we 
stayed  with  Professor  Gealy  of  the  Aoyama  Gakuin,  took 
trips  to  Nikko  and  Kamakara,  interviewed  some  celeb- 
rities, met  old  friends  from  Oberlin  and  Union  Semin- 
ary, and  boarded  the  steamer  laden  with  an  almost  em- 
barrassing number  of  gifts  from  our  Japanese  friends — - 
including  two  screens  and  a five-storied  iron  pagoda! 

At  any  ordinary  time,  I might  have  related  my  im- 
pressions of  Japan  somewhat  disconnectedly.  Today,  all 
one’s  impressions  are  sharpened  and  focussed  by  the  pres- 
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ence  in  the  back  of  one’s  mind  of  an  anxious  question: 
“Will  America  sooner  or  later  be  drawn  into  the  storm 
which  Japanese  militarists,  are  now  brewing  in  the  Far 
East?”  I do  not  consider  that  the  possibility  of  war  be- 
tween America  and  Japan  is  “unthinkable;”  rather,  I 
believe  it  is  just  as  real  as  was  the  possibility  of  war  with 
Germany  in  1914,  and  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  get  our  people  to  embark  upon  the  same 
sort  of  glorious  moral  crusade  against  Japan  which  they 
undertook  against  Germany.  Would  such  a crusade  be 
necessary  and  justifiable,  or  would  it  be  based  on  a dis- 
torted view  of  the  situation?  Is  Japan  really — as  people 
are  already  beginning  to  say — a sort  of  “pirate”  or  “out- 
law” or  “mad  dog”  running  loose  among  the  nations, 
and  only  to  be  subdued  by  force ; or  can  we  trust  to 
more  peaceful  methods  in  dealing  with  her? 

I have  two  outstanding  and  apparently  contradictory 
impressions  bearing  upon  this  question:  (1)  The  Japan- 
ese are  not  only  the  most  courteous  but  the  most  gen- 
uinely friendly  and  kind-hearted  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.  (2)  The  Japanese  are  the  most  proud 
and  zealous  patriots  on  the  face  of  the  globe;  and  they 
are  at  present  under  the  domination  of  their  military 
leaders,  who  tolerate  no  opposition  at  home  and  defy  all 
opposition  abroad,  so  far  as  their  aggressive  policy  toward 
China  is  concerned. 

The  former  of  these  two  impressions  is  the  deeper,  and 
to  my  mind  expresses  the  more  fundamental  and  lasting 
truth  about  the  Japanese.  Centuries  of  Buddhist  self- 
discipline  have  developed  in  them — especially  in  the 
women — an  extraordinary  degree  of  self-forgetfulness. 
Centuries  of  Bushido — -the  ideal  of  chivalry- — have  made 
it  second  nature  for  them  to  show  deference  and  kindly 
consideration  for  others,  especially  for  strangers  and  for- 
eigners, and  never  to  lose  their  temper  publicly,  no 
matter  how  severely  they  are  provoked. 

Of  all  the  countries  we  have  visited,  Japan  is  the 
safest  and  pleasantest  in  which  to  travel.  I do  not  mean 
to  refer  merely  to  the  punctuality  and  reliability  of  the 
trains — which  seems  miraculous  when  you  arrive  from 
China — nor  to  the  presence  of  all  the  Western  comforts 
and  conveniences  that  you  may  desire.  I refer  particu- 
larly to  the  honesty  and  good-humor  of  the  people.  I 
suppose  there  are  slum  sections  in  the  great  cities  where 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  life  or  property  to  go  after 
dark;  but  generally  speaking,  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
thugs  or  thieves  in  Japan.  Lost  articles  are  almost  in- 
variably returned;  and  tradesmen  behave  like  friends  in- 
stead of  enemies.  After  fighting  your  way  through  the 
rapacious  hordes  of  coolies  and  hucksters  which  beset 
your  path  all  the  way  across  Asia,  from  Palestine  to 
Peking,  all  bent  upon  “skinning  you  out  of  your  eye- 
teeth,” it  is  a blessed  relief  to  come  to  a land  like  Japan, 
where  tradesmen  never  crowd  in  upon  you  with  their 
wares,  but  take  your  refusal  with  a bow  and  a smile, 
and  where  all  sorts  of  favors  are  freely  done  for  you  out 
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of  pure  human  kindness,  with  never  a thought  of  a tip. 
The  Japanese  sometimes  embarrass  you  by  their  excess 
of  courtesy — we  sometimes  were  lame  from  bowing  and 
our  faces  ached  from  smirking — and  they  sometimes  em- 
barrass you  by  their  frank  curiosity  and  giggling  amuse- 
ment at  the  strange  manners  and  odd  appearance  of  the 
foreigner;  but  they  never  suggest  to  you  for  one  mo- 
ment that  they  entertain  any  but  the  friendliest  feelings 
toward  you  and  all  mankind.  The  Chinese  have  more 
expansive  good  nature  and  a richer  sense  of  humor  than 
the  Japanese;  they  can  joke  about  themselves  (and  other 
serious  matters!)  as  the  Japanese  have  never  learned  to 
do.  You  can  relax  and  have  a good  time  with  a Chinese 
as  you  cannot  with  a Japanese.  But  for  downright  kind- 
ness and  neighborliness — the  sort  that  you  can  rely  upon 
to  come  to  your  aid  in  time  of  need — give  me  the  Jap- 
anese in  preference  to  any  other  people  I have  met  (and 
that  includes  Americans!). 

Now  how  does  it  happen  that  this  people,  so  kindly 
toward  all  strangers  and  foreigners  (including  Chinese!) 
has  been  led  to  support  with  apparent  unanimity  a pol- 
icy of  “blood  and  iron”  on  the  continent  of  Asia? 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Japanese  love  their 
country  passionately ; and  they  believe  that  its  very  ex- 
istence is  threatened  by  certain  tendencies  on  the  main- 
land, with  which  they  have  tried  to  deal  by  peaceful 
methods,  but  without  success.  I confess  that  I have 
come  to  sympathize  with  their  love  of  Japan,  with  their 
fears  for  its  future,  and  with  their  bafflement  in  trying 
to  find  a peaceful  way  out  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
them. 

I do  not  blame  the  Japanese  for  their  patriotic  ardor. 
Theirs  is  one  of  the  loveliest  lands  on  earth,  whose  moun- 
tains and  islands  are  as  fit  to  inspire  poetic  rapture  as 
were  those  of  ancient  Greece.  Even  temporary  resi- 
dence in  Japan  gives  one  a slight  feeling  of  proud  pro- 
prietorship ; to  be  born  and  reared  there  must  fairly 
intoxicate  one  with  pride.  I fear  that  whenever  I sing 
America  after  this,  and  come  to  the  lines,  “I  love  thy 
rocks  and  rills,  Thy  woods  and  templed  hills,”  I shall 
grow  absent-minded  and  think  of  Japan.  “Templed 
hills!” — where  in  America  are  such  templed  hills  as 
Hieizan  or  Koya-san,  where  the  deep  reverberations  of 
great  temple  bells  sound  many  times  a day  through  the 
cryptomeria  groves;  and  where  any  turn  in  the  trail  may 
bring  you  to  the  top  of  a descending  flight  of  steps, 
where  you  may  look  down  into  a shadowy,  inviting  hall 
of  worship,  with  streams  of  rushing  water  pouring  a 
charmed  ring  of  quietude  about  it,  and  a candle  burning 
within  it,  making  dim  reflection  in  the  calm  faces  of 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  and  glinting  upon  golden 
lotuses — a stillness  within  a stillness! 

Now  there  are  two  trends  of  events  on  the  mainland 
which  seriously  threaten  Japan:  the  rise  of  Communist 
Russia,  and  the  disintegration  of  China. 

Russia  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Japan,  and  since 
she  has  gone  Communist  she  is  feared  more  than  ever. 
Communism  has  captured  large  sections  of  China,  and  is 
making  such  headway  in  Japan  that  a large  part  of  the 


duty  of  the  Japanese  police  consists  in  spying  upon  people 
suspected  of  “dangerous  thoughts”  and  censoring  all  pub- 
lications savoring  of  radicalism.  The  military  operations 
in  Manchuria  are  directed  quite  as  much  against  Russia 
as  against  China;  the  Japanese  army  believe  it  necessary 
to  strike  now,  before  Russia  completes  her  Five-Year 
Plan,  and  make  sure  of  Manchuria  as  a base  of  opera- 
tions and  a source  of  supplies  for  the  inevitable  war  with 
Russia.  Meanwhile,  Russia  has  seized  most  of  Mon- 
golia, and  neither  China  nor  the  world  has  seen  fit  to 
protest  about  it.  I do  not  blame  the  Japanese  for  fear- 
ing Russia;  though  the  means  they  have  taken  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  her  have  only  made  matters  worse. 
A Japanese  friend  said  to  me  that  he  feared  Japan  would 
succeed  no  better  than  the  Czar  succeeded  in  the  attempt 
to  stave  off  revolution  through  censoring  the  press  and 
spying  upon  men’s  secret  thoughts;  such  methods  tend  to 
foster  the  very  thing  they  combat.  And  the  effect  of  the 
Manchurian  invasion  will  be,  almost  certainly,  to  bring 
on  a war  with  Russia  which  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  disorganized  state  of  China  threatens  Japan  in 
two  ways:  it  makes  the  progress  of  Communism  easy; 
and  it  makes  normal  trade  relations  with  China,  on 
which  Japan’s  economic  life  depends,  quite  impossible. 
Let  me  state  Japan’s  case  against  China  about  as  I have 
gathered  it  from  many  conversations  with  Japanese 
friends — men  of  good-will,  all  of  them,  but  doubtless  mis- 
led to  some  extent  by  government  propaganda. 

J apan,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a heavily  over-populat- 
ed country.  She  cannot  solve  the  population  problem  by 
emigration,  since  practically  every  country  in  the  world  has 
shut  the  door  against  her  citizens — America  with  a partic- 
ularly vicious  and  insulting  slam!  She  has  therefore  at- 
tempted to  feed  her  excess  population  by  going  in  for  a 
program  of  industrial  development,  supplemented  by  for- 
eign trade,  as  England  did  a century  ago.  This  is  a real  so- 
lution, if  she  can  find  a suitable  source  of  raw  material  and 
a suitable  market  for  her  finished  products.  China,  poten- 
tially the  best  market  in  the  world  and  very  rich  in  raw 
materials,  is  right  at  Japan’s  front  door;  but  normal  trade 
with  her  is  impossible  in  her  present  disorganized  state. 
Ask  any  foreign  business  man  about  his  experiences  trad- 
ing in  China  and  he  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  real 
security  for  property  anywhere  in  China  except  in-  the 
foreign  concessions.  Between  corrupt  officials,  war-lords, 
and  bandits,  the  man  who  comes  out  of  China  with  half 
the  money  he  took  into  it  is  a lucky  man.  Robbery  and 
blackmail  are  everyday  occurrences ; and  what  is  lost  by 
these  cruder  methods  does  not  compare  with  what  is  lost 
to  clever  officials  who  have  learned  the  art  of  manipu- 
lating taxes  and  debasing  the  currency.  You  may  protest 
to  the  Nanking  government  about  these  abuses,  and  you 
will  receive  sincere  expressions  of  regret  and  promises  of 
amendment;  but  it  has  no  power  to  fulfill  anything  it 
promises.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  Japan  feels  she 
must  control  at  least  one  large  rich  slice  of  China — quite 
apart  from  her  fear  of  Russia — in  order  to  balance  her 
economic  budget.  Baron  Shidehara,  the  great  interna- 
tionalist and  peace-lover  who  was  Japan’s  foreign  minis- 
ter when  the  Manchurian  trouble  broke  out,  had  made 
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an  honest  effort  to  develop  trade  with  China  through  a 
conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Nanking  government;  but 
just  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  in  this  gesture  of  friend- 
ship, the  Chinese  students  began  an  intensive  campaign 
of  violent  intimidation  against  all  persons  guilty  of  pur- 
chasing Japanese  goods,  and  the  Nanking  government 
did  not  stop  them.  At  this,  the  Japanese  militarists  lost 
their  patience.  Being  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor, 
they  advanced  into  Manchuria  without  orders  from  To- 
kyo, compromising  Shidehara’s  international  good  name, 
and  compelling  him  to  resign  with  all  his  cabinet.  And 
the  Japanese  people  have  for  the  most  part  supported  the 
army  against  Shidehara. 

But,  one  may  say,  do  not  the  Japanese  perceive  what 
a suicidal  policy  they  have  adopted  ? Surely  they  do  not 
expect  to  make  the  Chinese  trade  with  them  by  dropping 
bombs  on  their  cities?  Well,  they  did  think  at  first  that 
they  could  stop  the  boycott  by  making  a military  demon- 
stration at  Shanghai;  other  nations,  including  America, 
have  tried  that  trick  and  succeeded.  But  since  that  failed, 
they  are  willing  to  give  up  trade  with  all  the  rest  of 
China  if  they  can  only  have  a free  hand  in  Manchuria. 
To  pacify  and  develop  Manchuria,  they  are  willing  to 
do  all  the  fighting  necessary,  even  if  they  have  to  take 
Tientsin  and  Peking  in  order  to  cut  off  the  stream  of 
supplies  and  funds  for  guerilla  warfare  which  is  pouring 
into  Manchuria  from  North  China. 

I myself  believe  that  the  military  operations  neces- 
sary to  subdue  and  control  Manchuria  are  going  to  be 
so  prodigiously  expensive  that  all  the  profits  of  trade  with 
Manchuria  are  going  to  be  eaten  up ; and  the  intangi- 
ble loss  to  Japan,  through  the  unfavorable  reaction  of 
world  opinion  against  a nation  which  cynically  breaks 
treaties  and  engages  in  war,  after  war  has  been  outlawed, 
will  land  her  heavily  in  the  red  when  all  the  results  are 
in.  In  view  of  the  heavy  guilt  of  the  Western  powers, 
and  their  deep  involvement  in  similar  policies,  I cannot 
blame  the  Japanese  militarists  in  any  self-righteous  spirit; 
but  I find  that  many  Japanese  are  as  critical  of  their 
policy  as  I am,  and  they  have  gloomy  forebodings  about 
the  future  of  their  country.  There  are  more  of  these 
people  than  one  would  suspect  from  reading  the  Japan- 
ese newspapers  or  from  casual  conversation.  The  press 
is  severely  censored,  and  compelled  to  express  approval 
of  the  Government.  Spies  and  detectives  are  everywhere, 
to  report  any  one  to  the  police  who  expresses  “disloyal” 
sentiments,  even  in  private;  and  any  one  who  dares  to 
make  a public  protest  against  the  militarists  is  liable  to 
assault  or  assassination.  Nevertheless,  I have  evidence 
that  many  Japanese  are  opposed  to  the  present  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  are  watching  for  a favorable  op- 
portunity to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence 
on  the  other  side — meanwhile  protesting  quietly,  in  pri- 


vate, to  their  friends  in  the  army  or  the  administration. 
This  is  a Japanese  point  of  etiquette  of  the  first  import- 
ance: in  matters  affecting  the  national  honor,  there 
must  be  no  washing  of  dirty  linen  in  public;  let  loyal 
Japanese  settle  such  issues  privately  among  themselves, 
as  members  of  one  great  family.  A Japanese  pastor  told 
me  that  he  had  lately  had  a frank  interview  with  a friend 
who  was  a colonel  in  the  army,  in  which  he  had  said, 
“If  you  military  men  do  not  cease  from  compromising 
the  nation  by  such  indiscretions  as  you  committed  at 
Shanghai,  and  such  irresponsible  action  as  you  took  in 
Manchuria,  I warn  you  that,  when  next  there  is  rioting 
in  Tokyo,  the  stones  will  fly  against  you."  The  colonel 
turned  pale,  and  made  no  reply. 

I believe  that  the  Japanese  people  wil  lat  length  see 
the  folly  of  their  present  course  and  bring  their  military 
men  under  control,  if  they  get  sympathetic  and  friendly 
advice  from  abroad  rather  than  harsh  condemnation  and 
threats.  Threats  and  opprobrium  from  abroad  drive  the 
Japanese  together;  to  sympathetic  criticism  they  are  very 
sensitive.  One  Japanese  Christian  said  to  ine  that  noth- 
ing had  so  strengthened  the  Japanese  militarists  as  had 
the  harsh,  indiscriminating  indictments  launched  against 
Japan  by  American  Christians.  I believe  if  we  would 
change  our  attitude  to  one  of  friendly  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  Japan  faces,  we  might  do  much  good.  As  to 
how  the  Japanese  militarists  are  to  be  brought  under  con- 
trol, the  answer  is  simple : through  the  military  appro- 
priation in  the  budget.  A Japanese  friend  told  me  he 
had  predicted  the  war  in  Shanghai  would  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  did. 

I do  not  delude  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  mili- 
tarists will  prove  amenable  to  reason,  or  will  yield  to 
anything  less  than  the  most  powerful  pressure,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  “Whom  the  gods  would  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad.”  I believe  it  is  necessary'  for  the 
world  to  unite  in  the  solemn  and  unequivocal  judgment 
that  the  seizure  of  Manchuria  was  an  international  crime, 
and  in  the  refusal  to  recognize  or  lend  money  to  the  Man- 
chukuo  government.  But  I believe  that  if  the  world  can 
unite  upon  this  much,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in 
Japan,  combined  with  powerful  economic  pressure  in  China 
and  Manchuria,  will  do  the  rest — especially  if  Japanese 
liberals  can  be  shown  some  constructive,  legitimate  path 
out  of  the  present  difficulties  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Kag- 
awa’s  policy  is  precisely  to  show  the  nation  such  a con- 
structive way  out.  He  and  his  like  deserve  our  active 
help  and  sympathy.  From  our  American  perspective,  he 
stands  out  like  some  lonely  Elijah;  but  having  been  in 
Japan,  I can  now  testify  that  there  are  besides  him  far 
more  than  “seven  thousand”  who  have  never  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal  1 


Men  and  Women  of  Oberlin  Hundred  Years 


T>P(V  Hptirv  C navi  PS  °r  "0beflin  E™ngelist”  fame,  came 

rvLV*  JTlcfilTy  V_/U‘ W/LCo  t0  //le  College  in  1835.  After  thir- 

teen years  of  teaching  he  resigned  to  take  over  the  “Evangelist,”  and  was 
editor  of  that  rather  distinguished  periodical  until  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
forced  it  out  of  existence  in  1863.  Being  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  Pro- 
fessor Cowles  undertook  the  colossal  task  of  a commentary  on  the  entire 
Scriptures,  finishing  it  a few  months  before  his  death  in  1881. 

In  the  words  of  President  Fairchild,  with  Dr.  Cowles  “ there  seemed 
to  be  no  thought  of  himself  or  his  personal  interests;  no  anxiety  in  reference 
to  position.  His  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  all  he  asked  was  a place  to  lay 
out  his  strength.  . . . He  made  ( the  'Evangelist’)  greatly  what  it  was,  a 
treasury  of  religious  thought  and  experience,  and  of  practiacl  life.”  In  the 
opinion  of  another  historian  of  Oberlin,  Dr.  Leonard,  Henry  Cowles  was, 
next  to  President  Finney,  the  most  influential  name  of  the  first  generation. 

Alice  IV.  Cowles,  his  first  wife,  for  four  years  Principal  of  the  Ladies’ 
Department,  is  remembered  as  a particularly  lovely  spirit.  One  likes  to 
think  that  President  Fairchild  had  her  especially  in  mind  when  he  observes, 
“By  the  side  of  each  one  of  these  men  there  stood  a woman  of  like,  spirit 
and  faith,  whose  life  in  the  community  was  no  less  valuable.” 


j a TU  (El^  not  give  whole  life  to  Oberlin,  but  he  gave  ten  years  of  brilliant  teaching 

* OTtXC  afterwards  served  as  Trustee  and  staunch  friend.  The  son  of  a slave-holder, 

Thome  was  a “ Lane  Rebel”  and  ardent  abolitionist ; once,  to  avoid  arrest  on  suspicion  of  aiding  runaway  slaves,  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  hiding  for  months.  After  his  graduation  in  1836,  he  and  another  ivere  commissioned  by 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  visit  the  West  Indies  and  report  the  results  of  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks 
there.  This  he  did  very  creditably , publishing  a report  in  1838  that  materially  aided  in  the  anti-slavery  woi  k in  this 
country.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Oberlin,  serving  until  1848 
when  he  left  to  accept  a pastorate  in  Cleveland. 

Thome  was  a man  of  superior  gifts;  to  quote  again  from  President  Fairchild,  he  ivas  eloquent  in  speech,  pleas- 
ing and  impressive  in  personal  presence,  fearless  as  a soldier  in  duty,  gentle  and  sensitive  as  a woman  in  his  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  others — a true  Christian  man.” 


James  Harris  Fairchild, 


Oberlin  s beloved  son  and 
third  President,  was  a work- 
er of  both  the  first  and  the  second  generations.  Of  Neiv  England  ancestry, 
he  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1838  and  from  the  seminary  in  1841;  was 
professor  from  1842  until  1865  and  President  from  1865  to  1889;  teacher 
of  theology  until  1898;  he  died  in  1 902. 

If  Finney  was  a great  stimulus  to  Oberlin  as  theologian  and  preacher, 
Fairchild  was  equally  great  as  teacher  and  educator.  He  guided  the  College 
sanely  and  well  during  the  period  of  consolidation  after  its  initial  impetus; 
under  his  hand  Oberlin  found  her  level  and  her  balance. 

In  disposition,  President  Fairchild  ivas  one  of  the  most  modest,  noblest 
and  kindest  of  men.  He  ivas  Benevolence  in  the  flesh — not  a flabby  or  me- 
chanical affability  of  manner,  but  a spontaneous  radiation  of  an  inner  spirit 
of  cordial  love  and  cheer.  A man  of  many  good  works  and  an  abundant 
“giver"  in  all  the  fields  of  usefulness,  it  is  yet  true  that  his  best  gift  was 
himself.  He  wrought  greatly  because  he  ivas  a great  and  good  spirit;  and 
■Oberlin  grew  because  in  him  she  had  room  to  grow. 


The  Intelligence  Test  Scores  of  Oberlin’s  Recent  Freshmen 

BY  PROFESSOR  LOUIS  D.  HARTSON 


Since  1925  tests  have  been  administered 
to  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  which  there  are  state  norms. 
As  these  norms  are  compiled  from  a large 
proportion  of  the  freshmen  entering  Ohio 
institutions  we  are  able  to  compare  Ober- 
lin  freshmen  with  those  in  other  insti- 
tutions. As  the  actual  data  used  in  the 
tests  is  changed  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a larger  group  than 
may  be  found  in  the  Oberlin  classes  in 
order  to  compare  the  records  made  by 
different  classes.  If  we  assume  that,  in 
the  State  as  a whole,  the  mine-run  of 
students  is  about  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  by  employing  the  state  percentile 
scores  we  can  get  a fairly  accurate  idea 
as  to  how  one  class  compares  with  an- 
other in  “intelligence.” 

The  accompanying  table  reports  the 
data  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  col- 


and 1935  are  tentative,  for  the  scores  as 
reported  are  approximations.  During  these 
two  3'ears  the  tests  were  administered  dif- 
ferently here  than  elsewhere,  our  fresh- 
men being  given  unlimited  time  in 
which  to  complete  the  work.  How- 
ever, the  Class  of  1936  was  examined 
with  the  same  edition  of  the  test,  both 
the  time-limit  method  and  the  work- 
limit  method  being  used.  The  state  cen- 
tile  scores  which  we  are  reporting  are 
therefore  the  best  approximations  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  when  the  1936  time- 
limit scores  are  made  the  basis  of  com- 
parison. It  were  best,  perhaps,  to  group 
the  last  three  classes  together.  One  ob- 
serves that  the  men  are  now  making  de- 
cidedly higher  scores  than  are  the  women. 

Running  one’s  eye  down  the  columns, 
one  notes  (a)  that  there  has  been  a gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  scores;  (b)  that 
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umns  marked  Qi  indicate  the  scores 
made  by  the  man  and  the  woman  in  each 
class  who  represents  the  twenty-five  per- 
centile, the  scores  for  the  two  sexes  being 
tabulated  separately.  That  is,  this  stu- 
dent’s score  is  better  than  twenty-five 
percent  of  his  class.  For  the  men  of 
1929  this  score  is  42,  which  means  that 
the  first  quartile  score  in  Oberlin  was 
higher  than  that  made  by  forty-two  per- 
cent of  the  Ohio  freshmen.  The  equiva- 
lent score  for  the  women  of  this  class 
was  better  than  59  percent  of  the  Ohio 
-scores.  The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  re- 
port the  median  scores  of  Oberlin  fresh- 
men. The  figures  in  the  columns  marked 
Q3  indicate  that  one-fourth  of  the  Ober- 
lin men  in  the  class  of  1929  were  in  the 
upper  thirteen  percent  of  the  State  distri- 
bution (i.  e.,  between  87  and  too). 

The  scores  of  the  women  were  at  first 
appreciably  higher  than  those  of  the  men. 
This  was  true  throughout  the  entire  range 
of  the  distribution,  although  there  was  no 
great  difference  in  the  upper  quartile.  The 
scores  of  both  sexes  fell  for  three  years 
and  then  the  scores  of  the  men  began  to 
rise  with  the  entrance  of  the  Class  of 
1932.  In  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
men  were  superior  to  the  women,  on  the 
average;  although  in  the  upper  ranges, 
the  women  were  still  in  the  lead.  With 
the  advent  of  1933  there  was  a marked 
rise  in  the  scores  of  both  the  men  and  the 
women,  the  latter  again  showing  a slight 
superiority.  Statements  made  about  1934 


this  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the 
lower  quarter  of  the  distribution.  If  one 
had  access  to  all  the  data  he  would  be 
impressed  with  the  way  the  ten  percentile 
line  has  been  climbing  up  the  ladder,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  men.  For  the 
first  three  of  these  years  the  men’s  ten 
percentile  averaged  17;  for  the  last  three 
years  it  has  been  53.  This  means  that 
Oberlin  freshmen  are  selected  from  a 
population  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  Ohio  college  group, 
that  half  Oberlin’s  students  are  in  the  up- 
per fifth  of  the  Ohio  group,  and  that  one- 
fourth  are  in  Ohio’s  highest  tenth. 

Some  may  wonder  whether  there  is 
any  means  of  comparing  those  who  en- 
tered before  1925  with  the  students  of 
other  colleges.  Tests  of  this  general  type 
have  been  administered  to  entering  stu- 
dents each  year  since  their  inauguration 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Jones  in  1920.  The  earlier 
years,  however,  were  years  of  experimen- 
tation, during  which  there  were  no  State 
norms.  Moreover,  the  tests  employed 
were  much  less  valid  for  predicting  col- 
lege scholarship  than  those  constructed 
more  recently.  It  is  true  that  we  do  have 
some  basis  of  comparison  in  the  case  of 
the  Army  Alpha,  the  Brown  University 
Examination  and  the  Iowa  Comprehen- 
sion tests.  Soon  after  the  armistice  the 
test  which  had  been  administered  to  the 
literate  soldiers  was  given  to  freshmen  in 
a number  of  institutions,  including  Ober- 
lin. Although  the  scores  of  80  percent 


of  the  Oberlin  men  in  the  Class  of  1923 
equalled  the  average  made  in  the  State 
universities  (Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Iowa),  62  percent  of  the 
Yale  freshmen  made  higher  scores  than 
the  average  Oberlin  man.  The  test  given 
to  the  class  of  1927  showed  local  fresh- 
men making  approximately  the  same 
scores  as  were  made  on  the  average  at 
Brown  University.  This  class  was  also 
examined  with  the  Iowa  Comprehension 
Test.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  it  had 
been  administered  to  1550  Iowa  High 
School  seniors.  The  following  autumn  it 
was  given  to  Iowa  University  freshmen. 
After  comparing  the  scores,  Dr.  Ruch 
said,  "It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
amount  of  selection  between  high  school 
and  college  is  very  slight,  at  least  in 
terms  of  ‘intelligence’  and  educational 
achievement  as  measured  by  our  tests.” 
The  Oberlin  scores  tell  a different  story. 
Whereas  the  Iowa  freshman’s  average 
score  was  the  same  as  that  made  by  the 
high  school  senior,  75  percent  of  the 
Oberlin  freshmen  made  a better  score 
than  did  the  average  Iowa  freshman. 

The  test  used  as  the  basis  for  com- 
paring the  classes  from  1929  to  1936  is 
the  Ohio  State  University  Examination, 
constructed  by  the  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Tests  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Herbert  A.  Toops  is  chair- 
man. In  forms  7 to  16  there  are  five 
sub-tests:  Arithmetic,  Number  Series,  Vo- 
cabulary,* Grammatical  Analogies  and 
Reading  Comprehension.  In  compiling 
the  items  for  Form  17  the  tests  that  em- 
ploy numerical  symbols  were  omitted 
because  statistical  validation  had  shown 
them  less  significant  for  predicting  col- 
lege scholarship  than  the  other  forms  of 
test. 

Lest  one  surmise  that  the  elimination 
of  the  arithmetic  tests  may  explain  the 
relative  improvement  of  the  men,  it 
should  be  stated  that  it  is  in  the  arith- 
metic tests  that  the  men  have  always 
shown  superiority.  Until  the  last  few 
years  the  men  have  fallen  below  the  wo- 
men in  the  tests  which  employ  verbal 
symbols.  Another  contrast  between  the 
sexes  is  worth  noting.  Although  the  men 
of  1936  excel  the  women  in  the  test  ad- 
ministered by  time-limit  method,  they  fall 
behind  the  women  when  unlimited  time 
is  allowed  in  which  to  complete  the  work. 
This  confirms  the  observation  which  has 
frequently  been  made  that  women  stu- 
dents surpass  the  men  in  assiduity,  so  far 
as  scholastic  assignments  are  concerned. 

One  is  free  to  draw  any  number  of  de- 
ductions from  the  data  here  presented. 
In  one  fact,  at  least,  there  is  considerable 
satisfaction:  the  quality  of  students  being 
attracted  to  Oberlin,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
judged  by  comparative  scores  in  the 
standard  intelligence  tests,  has  gradually 
risen  during  the  last  few  years. 
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Dr.  K’ung  Visits  Oberlin  L.  L.  S.  Fellowship  to  be 

Awarded  This  Year 


Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung  ’06,  President  of 
Oberlin-in-Shansi,  accompanied  by  Ma- 
dame K’ung,  arrived  in  Oberlin  December 
ii.  Traveling  as  Special  Envoy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  for  industrial  in- 
vestigation abroad,  Dr.  K’ung’s  mission 
in  this  country  has  been  one  of  great  im- 
portance, concerning  both  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  United  States.  Fie 
left  for  Europe  at  the  end  of  December. 

During  their  brief  Oberlin  visit  the 
K’ungs  were  entertained  at  the  home  of 
President  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wilkins.  Mon- 
day noon  at  the  Oberlin  Inn  a luncheon 
and  reception  were  held  in  their  honor 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Shansi  Associa- 
tion; they  were  then  taken  on  a brief  tour 
of  the  buildings  and  other  places  of  in- 
terest especially  for  the  benefit  of  Mad- 
ame K’ung,  who  was  visiting  Oberlin  for 
the  first  time.  She  left  Monday  afternoon 
to  return  to  China;  in  the  evening, 
a dinner  was  held  for  Dr.  K’ung  at  the 
President’s  home. 

After  speaking  in  Chapel  December  13 
on  the  Chinese  situation,  Dr.  K’ung  met 
in  conference  at  luncheon  with  the  Shansi 
Student  Committee,  and  during  the  after- 
noon for  an  important  session  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Shansi  Associa- 
tion. Tuesday  evening  he  addressed  the 
China  division  of  the  Oberlin  Peace 
Society  following  a dinner  given  by  Pres- 
ident Wilkins  at  the  Oberlin  Inn.  He 
spoke  frankly  and  with  directness  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  China  and 
Japan  in  Manchuria. 

Accompanying  Dr.  K’ung  were  his 
counselor,  Mr.  Jabin  Hsu,  and  his  per- 
sonal physician,  Dr.  Ch’en.  Mr.  FIsu 
was  here  November  27  with  David 
K’ung,  Dr.  K’ung’s  son,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  China  to  resume  his  studies  at  St. 
John’s  College. 

Before  coming  to  Oberlin,  Dr.  and 
Mme.  K’ung  were  guests  in  Cleveland  of 
former  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D. 
Baker. 

Dr.  K’ung  has  been  active  in  the  fields 
of  industry,  politics  and  education  in 
China.  lie  is  a successful  business  man; 
since  the  National  Government  was 
formed  he  has  been  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  and  also  a member 
of  the  National  Executive  Council.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  high  officials  in  the 
Chinese  Government  favored  by  all  po- 
litical factions.  He  is  a seventy-fifth 
direct  lineal  descendant  of  Confucius. 

Madame  K’ung  is  a member  of  the 
famous  Soong  family,  and  the  elder  sister 
of  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 
Her  brother,  T.  V.  Soong,  is  now  Minis- 
ter of  Finance;  her  other  sister,  Soong 
Mei-ling,  is  the  wife  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, a leader  of  the  Kuomintang 


and  the  most  successful  military  com- 
mander in  China.  Madame  K’ung  her- 
self is  a graduate  of  Wesleyan  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  and  all  her  brothers  and  sisters 
have  been  educated  in  this  country. 

Before  leaving  Oberlin,  Dr.  K’ung  ar- 
ranged to  have  wreaths  placed  on  the 
graves  of  five  of  his  former  teachers, 
Dr.  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  Dr.  G.  F. 
Wright,  Dr.  A.  S.  Root,  Dr.  George  W. 
Andrews  and  Professor  F.  F.  Jew'ett. 

He  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  steamship 
Manhattan  December  27.  Dr.  K’ung  will 
pursue  his  mission  for  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, visiting  London,  Paris  and 
Geneva. 


“Migration”  Day  Kept 


Contrary  to  rumor  on  the  Campus  that 
Migration  Day  (a  tradition  since  1916) 
would  soon  be  no  more,  the  General  Fac- 
ulty of  the  College  has  decided  to  retain 
the  two  single-day  vacations  on  what  has 
been  called  Migration  Day  and  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  respectively.  It  will 
not  be  decided  until  spring,  however, 
whether  the  free  Saturday  in  the  fall  of 
1933  shall  coincide  with  the  day  of  the 
Cleveland  game.  In  the  words  of  the 
formal  recommendation  to  the  Faculty  by 
the  committee  instructed  to  investigate 
the  situation,  the  “primary  reason”  for 
the  holiday  is  “not  the  encouragement  of 
attendance  at  the  Cleveland  game,  but 
the  desirability  of  a break  midway  in  the 
fall  term.” 

Since  a longer  Thanksgiving  vacation 
would  not  benefit  the  entire  student  body, 
over  half  of  which  lives  200  miles  or 
more  from  Oberlin,  the  faculty  voted  to 
retain  the  present  practice  of  granting 
Thanksgiving  Day  only. 

Is  Serving  on  Research 
Committee 

Dr.  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  noted 
woman  social  worker  upon  whom  Ober- 
lin conferred  an  honorary  L.L.D.  in  1919, 
is  one  of  the  authorities  who  has  been 
working  on  President  Hoover’s  research 
committee  on  social  trends.  This  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  President  in  De- 
cember, 1929,  has  been  making  extensive 
investigations  in  social  developments  in 
the  fields  of  business,  manufacturing, 
recreation,  etc.,  and  deals  mainly  with 
the  trends  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Dr. 
Breckinridge  has  made  a special  study 
of  women’s  activities  as  related  to  the 
new  trends,  and  will  be  the  author  of 
the  chapter  on  “The  Activities  of  Wo- 
men Outside  the  Home,”  which  will  be 
included  in  the  Committee’s  published  re- 
port this  winter. 


Attention  of  alumnae  of  L.L.S.  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  this  year  marks  the  regu- 
lar offering  of  the  Adelia  A.  Field  Johns- 
ton Fellowship  for  graduate  study.  The 
last  holder  of  the  award  was  Miss  Ivan- 
ore  V.  Barnes  ’18  of  the  College  Bureau 
of  Appointments,  who  won  her  Master’s 
degree  at  Columbia  University  last  year. 

The  Johnston  Fellowship,  amounting  to 
$1,000  and  awarded  every  second  year,  is 
open  to  any  graduate  member  of  L.L.S. 
who  has  been  out  of  college  for  at  least 
two  years,  who  has  a definite  scholastic 
aim  in  view,  and  whose  ability  has  been 
tested  by  actual  experience.  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  in  whose 
hands  the  appointment  is  vested,  no 
suitable  candidate  presents  herself,  the 
award  may  be  postponed. 

The  Committee  is  made  up  of  five 
members  of  the  National  Alumnae  As- 
sociation of  L.L.S.  and  the  College  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Study  and  Degrees. 
Applications  must  be  addressed  to  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Jelliffe,  chairman  of  the  lat- 
ter group,  and  should  be  in  his  hands 
not  later  than  April  r.  Letters  of  recom- 
mendation must  accompany  the  applica- 
tion. 

The  Committee  is  especially  anxious  to 
stress  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
award  of  the  greatest  significance  and 
value,  the  candidate  should  have  some 
definite  goal  in  mind  towards  which  her 
graduate  study  is  to  be  directed. 


Student  Relief  Com- 
mittee Reorganized 

The  Emergency  Relief  Committee,  stu- 
dent organization  that  played  a consider- 
able part  on  the  Campus  last  wunter  and 
aided  a number  of  needy  students  and 
parents,  has  been  re-created  this  year  by 
vote  of  the  Student  Council.  Betty 
Hughes  ’33,  secretary  of  the  former  com- 
mittee, has  been  appointed  chairman. 
Action  was  taken  in  view  of  the  even 
more  wide-spread  and  intense  need,  over 
last  year,  for  some  sort  of  emergency 
aid  to  supplement  what  the  College  will 
be  able  to  contribute. 

This  year,  as  last,  the  Student  Emer- 
gency Committee  will  use  their  funds 
chiefly  to  help  students,  although  some 
families  of  students  and  some  persons  in 
the  Oberlin  community  may  also  receive 
assistance.  A large  share  of  the  funds 
will  be  contributed  by  students,  either  in- 
dividually or  by  house  groups. 

President  Wilkins  praised  highly  the 
administration  of  the  fund  last  year, 
which,  “objectively  considered,  (was) 
characterized  both  by  great  care  and 
great  tact.” 


Tentative  Program  for  Centennial 
Commencement , June , 1933 


'Phursdayr"Jnne  T5 

jpP  jr.vf ,j [ng  At.. . c T Informal  Reception  and  Registration 

^ « ' • Graduation  Concert:  Concert:  Conservatory  of  Music  (School  Music  Department) 

“ Dramatic  Association  Play 


Friday,  June  16 

- 

C A-.  M.  and  P.  -M r~ 

Trustee  Meeting 

ji — - — ■" — 

Centennial  Golf  Tournament 

■XX-  u 

Graduation  Concerts:  Conservatory  of  Music  1 

Noon  or  evening 

“O”  Club  and  “O.  C.”  Club  dinners 

Afternoon 

Athletic  Games  and  Exhibitions 

U 

Senior  Class  Day  Exercises 

Evening 

Dramatic  Association  Play 

Saturday,  June  17 

Forenoon 

Community  Celebration 

Noon 

Campus  Picnic — Community  and  College 

Afternoon 

Athletic  Games  and  Exhibitions 

a 

Band  Concert 

Evening 

Campus  Illumination 

M 

Historical  Parade 

M 

Community  Singing 

Sunday,  June  18 

8 :oo  A.  M. 

Shansi  Association  Breakfast 

ii  :oo 

Church  Services 

4:00  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  Service;  Centennial  Sermon 

Evening 

Oratorio — Reunion  Concert  of  Musical  Union 

rv 

Monday,  June  19 

9 130  A.  M. 

Centennial  Alumni  Meeting 

12:30  P.  M. 

Class  Reunion  Luncheons 

Afternoon 

Theological  Reunion  and  Missionary  Program;  Oberlin’s  Contribution  to  Re* 

ligion 

5 :30  P.  M. 

Society  Reunion  Dinners 

7 :oo-8  :oo  P.  M. 

President’s  Reception 

8 :30  P.  M. 

Concert  by  A Cappella  Choir  and  String  Quartet 

Tuesday,  June  20 

10:00  A.  M. 

Commencement  Exercises 

12 130  P.  M. 

3 .30  P.  M. 

Band  Concert  on  Campus 

8:00  P.  M. 

Concert  by  Reunion  Glee  Clubs 

10:00  P.  M. 

Senior  Prom 

10:00  P.  M. 

Alumni  Prom 
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Basketball  Faces  Stiff  Schedule 


January,  1933 

Great  Soccer  Season 


Playing  a 1933  schedule  of  fifteen  stiff 
games,  including  the  Gray  Memorial, 
Oberlin  begins  her  basketball  season 
January  2 versus  the  University  of  To- 
ledo at  Toledo.  The  other  January 
games  are:  Jan.  3,  Detroit  City  College 
at  Detroit;  Jan.  7,  Hiram  at  Oberlin; 
Jan.  14,  Marietta  at  Oberlin;  Jan.  17, 
Akron  at  Akron;  Jan.  29,  Muskingum  at 
Oberlin;  Jan.  28,  Case  at  Cleveland. 

With  thirteen  men  from  last  year’s 
squad  reporting  for  the  initial  practice 
and  a complete  team  of  lettermen  back 
in  uniform,  Coach  Butler  should  have  a 
really  powerful  five  this  season.  Co-cap- 
tains “Bunny”  Spangler,  forward,  and 
Jqe  Smith,  center,  as  well  as  Bert  Laird, 
captain  last  season,  have  had  two  years 
of  varsity  experience  each ; Barker  and 
Yoakam  have  each  had  one.  Barker,  who 
was  barred  from  football  all  fall  with  an 
injured  knee,  seems  to  be  coming  along 
nicely.  Drill  began  Monday,  November 
28. 

Besides  his  five  lettermen,  Butler  has 
good  material  in  John ny  Brown  '33,  soc- 
cer captain,  and  Allensworth,  Adams  and 
Murray  of  the  Class  of  1934,  all  of  whom 
saw  some  varsity  service  last  season.  Russ 
Lampson,  transfer  student  last  year,  is 
making  a strong  bid  for  guard.  New  re- 
cruits among  the  sophomores  include  John 
Cassady,  the  twins  Roger  and  Russell 
Sperry,  who  played  together  through 
high  school  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Johnny  Reid.  To  make  for  greater 
flexibility,  the  varsity  squad  has  been  cut 
down  to  twenty-three  men ; Larry  Bohrer 
’32  is  acting  as  Butler’s  assistant. 


“Bunny”  Spangler,  forward 


Coach  Butlej-  is  again  stressing  the 
fast  breaking  offense  which  he  has 
taught  for  the  past  two  years.  This  type 
of  play  takes  on  an  extra  importance  in 
view  of  the  new  ten-second  rule  which 
goes  into  effect  this  season.  The  man- 
for-man  defense  will  again  be  employed. 

The  schedule  this  year  includes  an 
eastern  trip  to  meet  three  new  opponents 
— Syracuse,  Colgate  and  Hamilton.  De- 
troit City  College  and  Ohio  Wesleyan 
are  also  new. 

Since  four  of  Butler’s  veteran  lettermen 
are  seniors,  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
schedule  as  many  second  team  games,  to 
be  played  in  conjunction  with  varsity 
games,  as  possible.  This  ought  to  be  a 
great  help  in  grooming  the  promising 
substitute  material  and  new  members  of 
the  squad,  and  should  aid  materially  in 
discovering  its  potentialities  and  tuning 
it  up  to  varsity  pitch. 


1933  Cage  Schedule 

Jan.  2 — Toledo  at  Toledo 

3 — Detroit  City  College  there 
7 — Hiram  at  Oberlin 
14 — Marietta  at  Oberlin 

17 —  Akron  at  Akron 

21 — Muskingum  at  Oberlin 
28 — -Case  at  Cleveland 
Feb.  4 — Denison  at  Oberlin 
9 — Syracuse  at  Syracuse 

10 —  Colgate  at  Hamilton 

11 —  Hamilton  at  Clinton 

18 —  Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 
— Gray  Memorial  Game 

25 — Wooster  at  Wooster 
Mar.  4 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Oberlin 


Swim  Schedule 

This  season  marks  Oberlin’s  second 
year  of  intercollegiate  swimming  compe- 
tition. With  every  man  but  one  back 
from  last  season’s  varsity  squad,  the 
prospects  look  decidedly  bright.  Several 
new  candidates,  especially  in  the  diving 
events,  have  already  spoken  to  Coach 
Lou  Keller  about  coming  out. 

The  schedule  this  winter  is  identical 
with  that  of  a year  ago.  Two  each  of 
the  five  meets  will  be  with  Case  and 
Wooster,  and  one  with  Western  Reserve. 
Each  of  these  schools  is  said  to  have  a 
veteran  outfit. 

The  dates  of  the  meets  are  as  follows: 
February  18,  Case  at  Oberlin;  February 
25,  Wooster  at  Wooster;  March  4,  Re- 
serve at  Oberlin ; March  9,  Wooster  at 
Oberlin;  March  11,  Case  at  Cleveland. 


Coach  Willebond’s  varsity  soccer  outfit 
turned  in  another  clean  record  this  sea- 
son by  defeating  Western  Reserve  Aca- 
demy 7 to  o on  November  2 ; Western 
Reserve  University’s  Red  Cats  10  to  o 
on  November  12;  Ohio  State  2 to  1 in  a 
close-fought  and  thrilling  contest  Novem- 
ber 19;  and  the  Red  Cats  again  4 to  1 
on  December  7.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio  State 
which  rates  as  one  of  the  strongest  teams 
in  the  country,  Oberlin  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult this  year  to  schedule  opposition  in 
her  own  class.  Oberlin’s  1932  team  was 
in  every  way  exceptional,  with  the  shifty, 
speedy  forward  line  and  the  virtually 
impregnable  backfield  that  goes  to  make 
the  ideal  soccer  combination.  Players 
lost  by  graduation  this  year  will  be  Cap- 
tain Brown,  Storandt,  McLeod,  Cameron 
and  Rivkind.  The  first  three  have 
played  varsity  ball  for  three  years,  while 
Cameron  and  Rivkind  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  in  the  past  season  particular- 
ly. Brown,  Storandt,  McLeod  and  Riv- 
kind are  all  backfield  men,  and  next 
year’s  defense  will  feel  their  lack  sorely. 

Sweaters  were  awarded  to  Charlie 
Olds  ’34,  Captain-elect  Ed  Pye  ’35,  Rob- 
bins Strong  ’34,  Bill  Voellmig  ’34,  Hal 
Wilbur  ’34,  Vincent  Cameron  ’33  and 
Harold  Rivkind  ’33.  Archie  McLeod, 
Captain  John  Brown  and  Kent  Storandt 
were  given  certificates  in  token  of  their 
second  earning  of  the  soccer  “0.” 

Besides  Olds,  Pye,  Voellmig  and  Wil- 
bur, Coach  Willebond  will  also  have 
Lombard  ’34,  Sperry  ’35,  Hull  ’35  and 
Hastings  ’35,  all  with  one  year  of  some 
varsity  experience.  Prospects  for  another 
great  team  next  season  are  encouraging. 

Soccer  is  a comparatively  new  sport  at 
Oberlin,  having  been  first  put  on  an  in- 
tercollegiate basis  in  the  fall  of  193°.  If 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular  and 
Oberlin  has  already  turned  in  two  years 
of  straight  intercollegiate  wins. 


1933  Football 


The  1933  football  schedule,  officially 
passed  by  the  Faculty,  was  announced  on 
December  15.  Eight  games  will  be  played 
as  follows: 

Sept.  30 — Rochester  at  Rochester 
Oct.  7 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin 

Oct.  14 — Wooster  at  Wooster 
Oct.  21 — Marietta  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  28 — Case  at  Cleveland 
Nov.  4 — Allegheny  at  Oberlin 
Nov.  .11 — Denison  at  Granville 
Nov.  18— Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 
Only  one  change,  the  substitution  of 
Kenyon  for  Ottcrbein,  occurs  over  the 
1932  schedule. 
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A.  G.  Comings  Dies 


Andrew  Gordon  Comings  ’77,  known 
affectionately  as  “A.  G.”  in  Oberlin 
circles,  both  College  and  community,  for 
nearly  half  a century,  died  Thursday, 
December  8,  in  Allen  Hospital  here.  He 
was  seventy-six  years  old. 

A native  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Comings 
early  came  with  his  parents  to  Oberlin, 
and  for  a number  of  years  the  family 
lived  on  a farm  outside  the  village.  In 
1878  he  married  Miss  Emelie  J.  Royce, 
who  had  been  his  classmate  in  college, 
and  for  several  years  following  taught  ' 
school  in  Cleveland  and  in  Conneaut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comings  returned  to 
Oberlin  in  1888  and  purchased  the  old 
Regal  bookstore  on  West  College  Street. 
It  has  been  known  as  the  Comings  store 
for  nearly  forty-five  years. 

Mr.  Comings  was  a leader  in  many 
different  lines  of  community  interest.  Al- 
ways active  in  the  work  of  the  First 
Church,  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  origi- 
nal Founders  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
a group  of  which  only  Dr.  Howard  Hyde 
Russell  t’88  of  Westerville,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Henderson  of  Oberlin  are  now 
left.  Elected  mayor  of  Oberlin  in  1902, 
Mr.  Comings  served  for  three  terms  and 
was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  many  yeqrs.  Pie  was  elected  to 
the  State  legislature  in  1900  and  again 
two  years  later;  during  this  period  he 
was  head  of  the  special  committee  which 
recodified  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  was 
active  in  bringing  about  many  needed  re- 
forms in  the  school  system  of  Ohio. 

Himself  a fine  athlete  during  his  col- 
lege years,  Mr.  Comings  was  always  a 
keen  sportsman  and  valued  friend  of 
athletics  in  Oberlin.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Athletics  since  its  organization  in  1894 
and  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  supporters 
of  Oberlin  teams  and  of  all  clean  ath- 
letic sport.  The  custom  of  banqueting 
the  football  team  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son originated  with  him,  and  for  many 
years  he  and  Mrs.  Comings  entertained 
the  team  and  their  friends  at  their  own 
home.  In  the  words  of  the  minute  of  ap- 
preciation adopted  by  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee, “In  the  passing  of  A.  G.  Com- 
ings, the  athletic  interests  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege suffer  an  inestimable  loss.” 

Mr.  Comings  also  performed  another 
valuable  service  for  Oberlin.  Always 
interested  in  art,  he  early  began  to  dis- 
play good  reproductions  of  famous  pic- 
tures in  his  windows,  hold  exhibitions  in 
his  gallery,  and  speak  informally  on  art 
subjects  to  small  groups  of  citizens  and 
students.  His  interest  in  art  constituted 
one  of  the  first  appreciable  influences  in 
that  direction  in  the  Oberlin  community, 
along  with  the  work  of  Mrs.  Adelia  A. 
F.  Johnston  and  of  Charles  Beebe  Mar- 
tin. 

'Mr.  Comings  is  survived  by  his  wife, 


by  his  son  Charles  R.  Comings  (cons,  and 
acad.)  who  has  been  associated  with  his 
father  in  business  for  many  years  and 
who  will  carry  on  the  store;  and  by  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Wangcrien 
’03  of  Okmulgee,  Okla.  He  also  leaves 
a brother,  William  R.  Comings  h’86  of 
Elyria,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Clara  Leon- 
ard (’72-’74  cons.)  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Mrs.  Fidelia  B.  Pitkin  ’70  of  Wilmette, 
111. 


New  Basketball  Rules 


According  to  Coach  Lysle  Butler,  the 
two  important  new  rule  changes  in 

basketball — the  “ten-second  rule”  and  the 
“three-second  rule” — will  not  greatly  af- 
fect Oberlin’s  type  of  play. 

The  “ten-second  rule,”  designed  to 

eliminate  stalling,  reads  to  the  effect  that 
■when  the  offensive  team  holds  possession 
of  the  ball  in  its  own  back  court  it  must 
bring  it  beyond  the  mid-court  line  within 
ten  seconds.  It  may  not  be  taken  back 
except  under  certain  conditions.  Since 

the  Yeomen  use  a quick  breaking  type  of 
offense,  ten  seconds  is  ample  time  for 
them  to  get  the  ball  beyond  mid-court. 

The  “three-second  rule”  concerns  the 

pivot  man,  and  aims  to  do  away  with 
the  big  player  who  stands  within  the  foul 
circle  or  lane  and  feeds  the  ball  to  for- 
wards or  else  shoots  the  basket  himself. 
Unfortunately  the  new  rule,  under  which 
a man  can  hold  such  a position  for  three 
seconds  only,  is  binding  merely  in  let- 
ter: a man  may  stand  just  outside  the 
forbidden  zone  and  be  as  dangerous  as 
before. 

The  burden  of  the  new  rulings  will 
fall  on  the  official  as  a result  of  the 
split-second  decisions  he  will  be  called  on 
to  make.  What  they  will  do  to  the  game 
from  the  spectator’s  point  of  view  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 


Men’s  Advisers  Meet 


The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Ohio  College  Deans  and  Advi- 
sers of  Men  was  held  in  Oberlin  Friday, 
November  18,  at  Noah  Hall.  Following 
a tour  of  the  building,  members  gathered 
in  the  middle  section  lounge  where  an  in- 
formal discussion  was  held. 

Among  the  subjects  given  special  con- 
sideration were  athletics,  student  repre- 
sentation on  faculty  discipline  commit- 
tees, methods  of  keeping  records,  and 
student  aid  plans.  The  afternoon  session 
was  followed  by  a session  at  the  Oberlin 
Inn. 

E.  F.  Boswordi  ’i 6,  dean  of  Oberlin 
men,  is  president  of  the  association.  Mem- 
bers from  Case,  Ashland,  Wooster,  Den- 
ison, Iiiram,  Kent  State,  Miami,  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo  and  Kenyon  attended. 


Joe  Smith , center 


Big  Six  at  Oberlin 

The  Big  Six  meet  will  be  held  in 
Oberlin  in  the  spring,  according  to  the 
official  track  schedule  published  Decem- 
ber 15.  Interest  should  run  high,  as 
Oberlin  will  be  seeking  her  fifth  consecu- 
tive Ohio  Conference  championship. 

The  following  meets  have  been  ar- 
ranged: April  22,  Akron,  there;  April  29, 
Allegheny,  here;  May  5,  Case  at  Cleve- 
land; May  13,  Reserve,  here;  May  20, 
Wooster,  here;  May  26-27,  Big  Six  here. 


The  Cover 


The  cover  drawing  this  month  repre- 
sents the  First  Church  as  it  looked  prob- 
ably somewhere  around  the  year  i860. 
The  artist  this  month,  as  in  preceding 
months,  was  Margaret  Schauffler  ’18, 
who  has  also  made  the  drawings  for  the 
College  Centennial  Calendar  just  issued. 
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Ask  Absentee  Registration  for  Students  Student  Heads  for  Cen- 
tennial Named 


In  pursuance  of  the  campaign  for  ab- 
sentee registration  rights  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  which  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
organized  Student  Voters  of  Oberlin  fol- 
lowing the  November  campaign,  forty-one 
other  Ohio  universities  and  colleges  have 
been  asked  to  cooperate.  At  the  date  of 
writing  (December  17)  two  colleges, 
Wooster  and  the  Western  College  for 
Women  at  Oxford,  have  already  re- 
sponded by  dispatching  petitions  to  the 
representatives  from  their  districts.  Favor- 
able replies  have  been  received  from  a 
large  majority  of  the  other  schools. 

In  the  meantime  Oberlin  has  been  pre- 
paring her  own  petition,  to  which  over 
four  hundred  names  were  signed.  Two 
copies  of  the  letter,  each  bearing  a half 
of  the  names,  were  sent  out  to  the  two 
representatives  from  this  district. 

The  Organized  Student  Voters,  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  of  Professor 
Fenn’s  class  in  “Political  Parties,”  is  the 
body  which  was  finally  organized  by  the 
Student  Council  to  direct  the  political  ac- 
tivity on  the  Campus  this  fall.  This 
committee  not  only  sponsored  the  tri- 
party assembly  in  October  but  sponsored 
also  the  formation  of  local  and  state  po- 
litical clubs. 

Investigation  following  the  election 
showed  that  more  than  200  students  from 
outside  Ohio  were  kept  from  voting  be- 
cause of  a necessity  for  personal  appear- 
ance at  registration  or  election.  It  was 
this  fact  that  incited  the  Organized  Stu- 
dent Voters  to  make  a drive  for  an 
amendment  to  the  state  laws  which 
would  provide  for  absentee  registration. 

In  addition  to  asking  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  Ohio  colleges,  the  committee 
is  now  in  touch  with  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Charles  Sawyer  ’08,  who  is  pre- 
siding over  the  House,  and  has  requested 
him  to  appoint  a special  committee  which 
shall  study  the  situation  with  a view  to 
making  recommendations  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  Organized  Student  Voters  have 
also  communicated  with  the  governor  of 
each  state  and  have  secured  the  roster  of 
each  legislature,  with  lists  of  the  districts 
and  their  political  set-ups.  A report  of 
the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  filed 
with  the  President  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  as  a guide  to 
future  political  organizations. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  students  now 
carrying  on  the  work  that  the  Organized 
Student  Voters  may  become  a regular  ex- 
tra-curricular activity,  comparable  to  the 
quadrennial  Mock  Convention;  and  that, 
beginning  work  early  in  the  spring  pre- 
ceeding  the  1936  election,  it  may  strive  to 
organize  for  that  election  larger  and  still 
more  active  state  groups.  Its  activities 
would  continue  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall. 


The  letter  petitioning  the  extension  of 
absentee  registration  rights  in  Ohio  reads 
in  part  as  follows:  “We  believe  that  the 

privilege  of  absentee  registration  as  it 
nowr  stands  on  the  statute  books,  limiting 
this  privilege  to  those  who  are  ‘prevented 
by  sickness  or  physical  disability  from  ap- 
pearing before  the  registrar  in  his  elec- 
tion precinct  on  the  days  of  general 
registration’  is  not  cognizant  of  the  many 
persons,  who,  for  reasons  other  than 
those  stated  above,  are  hindered  from 
Registering. 

“Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  privilege 
of  absentee  registration  be  extended  to 
include  all  citizens  of  Ohio,  otherwise 
eligible  to  vote,  enrolled  in  colleges  or 
universities  throughout  the  country.” 


Two  Holiday  Con- 
ferences 

Three  students — Curtis  Anderson  ’33, 
Elizabeth  Fauver  ’33  and  Russel  Nye  ’34 
— attended  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Student  Federation  of  America 
in  New  Orleans  December  28-31.  Tulane 
University  and  Sofie  Newcomb  College 
were  the  hosts. 

Anderson  and  Nye  were  sent  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Student  Council,  Miss 
Fauver  as  representative  of  the  Women’s 
League.  Main  interests  of  the  Oberlin 
delegates  were  the  sessions  on  publica- 
tions, men’s  and  women’s  student  gov- 
ernments, the  honor  system  and  the  cut 
systems  in  use  at  various  colleges. 

The  N.  S.  F.  A.  has  for  its  member- 
ship the  student  bodies  of  all  the  col- 
leges in  the  country,  and  is  interested  in 
furthering  international  good  will  and 
peace  as  well  as  in  the  more  purely  na- 
tional student  problems. 

At  least  nine  students  from  Oberlin  ex- 
pected to  attend  as  delegates  the  Student 
Congress  Against  War,  held  in  Chicago 
December  28  and  29.  Called  by  the  Na- 
tional Students’  League,  this  congress  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  world  peace  con- 
ference held  in  Amsterdam  last  summer. 


Receives  Brahms  Award 


Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  professor  of 
Music  at  Columbia  University  and  hon- 
orary Mus.D.  Oberlin  ’31,  has  recently 
received  an  award  from  the  Oberlander 
Trust  of  the  Carl  Sclnirz  Memorial  Foun- 
dation, Philadelphia,  for  research  work 
on  the  chamber  music  of  Brahms.  Dr. 
Mason  expects  to  publish  his  report  in 
1933,  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  composer’s 
birth. 


Student  activities  in  connection  with 
the  Centennial  Commencement  and  Home- 
coming will  soon  begin  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  committee  chairmen  by  T. 
E.  Harris,  who  is  in  charge  of  student 
participation. 

The  heads  of  these  committees  will  co- 
operate with  representatives  of  the  fac- 
ulty,  alumni  and  Oberlin  community.  As 
plans  progress,  additional  appointments 
will  be  made  to  these  groups  and  var- 
ious sub-committees  will  be  named  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  those  now  selected. 

Names  of  the  committees  and  chairmen 
follow:  distribution  of  tickets,  D.  M. 
Beckett  ’34  and  Cordie  Grover  ’33  ; pro- 
cessions and  seating,  John  Brown  ’33  - 
decoration,  Elizabeth  Long  ’34;  illum- 
ination, R.  M.  Campbell  ’35;  transpor- 
tation and  railroad  rates,  F.  M.  Barry 
’33;  tents  and  police,  M.  E.  Hoffman  ’33; 
publicity,  E.  H.  Tenney  ’33;  printing  and 
publications,  W.  S.  Smith  ’33;  exhibits, 
Elizabeth  Grabill  ’34;  programs  and  in- 
vitations, Edith  Williams  ’33;  speakers, 
A.  S.  Roe  ’33  and  T.  E.  Harris  ’33;  his- 
torical parade,  Ann  Splitstone  ’33;  hous- 
ing and  hospitality,  R.  M.  Brown  ’34; 
dining  and  meal  service,  Sarah  Bradfield 
’35  and  W.  M.  Pyle  ’35. 


Sails  for  South  Africa 


David  Henry  Sims  ’09,  P12,  last  May 
elected  Bishop  of  the  Fifteenth  Episcopal 
District  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  sailed 
for  Capetown  on  January.  1 to  undertake 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Bishop  Sims 
was  elected  to  his  post  at  the  age  of  42 
years;  his  diocese  comprises  South 
Africa. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oberlin  Dr. 
Sims  did  further  work  at  Yale  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  served 
as  pastor  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Greenwood, 
S.  C.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C. ; and  for 
several  years  was  presiding  elder  of 
Zaurens  District  in  South  Carolina. 

Bishop  Sims  has  also  been  distinguished 
in  the  field  of  education.  He  was  Dean 
of  Morris  Brown  College  for  more  than 
two  years  and  also  held  the  deanship  of 
Allen  University.  Proving  himself  fully 
capable  in  these  two  positions,  he  was 
then  elected  President  of  Allen  Univer- 
sity, a post  he  filled  with  unusual  suc- 
cess until  his  election  as  bishop  last 
spring. 

He  holds  an  honorary  D.D.  from  Mor- 
ris Brown  College  and  Payne  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  from  Wilberforce 
University  the  honorary  LL.D. 
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News  of  the  Faculty 


Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Director  of  Intra- 
mural Athletics,  attended  the  Conference 
of  the  Mid-West  Directors  of  Intramural 
Athletics  which  was  held  at  Chicago  De- 
cember 3.  Much  interest  was  expressed 
in  the  Oberlin  plan  of  having  certain  of 
the  so-called  minor  sports  developed 
through  preliminary  competition  in  the 
intramural  program,  with  two  or  three 
intercollegiate  contests  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Oberlin  has  developed  this  plan 
most  successfully  in  soccer  during  the 
past  four  years  and  is  also  carrying  it 
out  in  swimming,  fencing  and  golf. 

Professor  G.  W.  Fiske  was  present  at 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Stanley  King  as 
President  of  Amherst  College  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  He  was  the  official  representa- 
tive of  Oberlin  College. 

Carl  E.  Howe  of  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment was  called  to  his  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania November  30  by  the  death  of  his 
sister. 

The  Ohio  Academy  of  Science,'  of 
•which  Professor  R.  A.  Budington  of  the 
Zoology  Department  is  a member,  is  plan- 
ning a series  of  radio  broadcasts  to  in- 
clude speakers  from  various  fields  of 
science.  Professor  Budington  is  one  of 
a committee  of  three  which  met  Novem- 
ber 19  at  Columbus  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  undertaking.  The  pro- 
grams would  be  broadcast  over  Station 
WEAO  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Professor  Geiser  spoke  in  Columbus 
December  3 before  the  civics  teachers  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of 
awakening  among  students  a more  lively 
interest  in  government. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Savage,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  and  Director 
of  Athletics,  was  elected  head  of  the 
Ohio  Conference  Managers’  Association 
for  the  fourth  successive  time  at  a meet- 
ing held  in  Columbus  early  in  December. 
The  Association  has  made  a recommenda- 
tion to  the  Ohio  Conference  that  fall 
football  practice  for  conference  teams 
begin  four  days  earlier,  September  11  in- 
stead of  September  15. 

Leo  C.  Holden  of  the  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty gave  an  organ  recital  in  Gray  Mem- 
orial Chapel,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
on  November  1. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  college  physi- 
cian, attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Student  Health  Association,  held  De- 
cember 28  and  29  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee and  had  other  duties  in  connection 
with  the  program.  He  also  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation held  in  conjunction  with  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Association  convention. 

Ben  W.  Lewis,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  was  in  Columbus  December 
9 to  attend  a meeting  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  newly  organized  Ohio 
Association  on  Public  Utility  Questions. 


The  committee  convened  to  draw  up  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  regulation 
of  utilities  in  Ohio.  These  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Governor  White.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  also  informally  assisting  the  attorneys 
of  both  the  City  of  Cleveland  and  the 
Village  of  Oberlin  in  their  present  con- 
troversies with  gas  and  electric  compan- 
ies. In  connection  with  the  electric  and 
gas  rate  fight  in  Akron,  he  addressed 
the  Akron  League  of  Women  Voters,  No- 
vember 28,  on  “Public  Utility  Regula- 
tion in  Ohio.”  On  October  25,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  became  the  parents  of  a son, 
John  Francis. 

Francis  Oakley,  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Admissions,  made  a tour 
of  eleven  Cleveland  high  schools  the  sec- 
ond week  in  December,  interviewing  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  enter  Oberlin  next 
fall.  Lakewood,  Shaw,  Cleveland  Heights 
and  Shaker  Heights  were  among  the 
schools  visited.  The  following  week  he 
visited  schools  in  Lorain,  Elyria,  San- 
dusky, Mansfield  and  other  cities  of 
northern  and  central  Ohio. 

Director  of  Admissions  William  H. 
Seaman  will  make  a trip  to  Chicago, 
Oak  Park,  Evanston,  Milwaukee  and 
other  communities  immediately  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Trips  to  the  New 
England  and  Central  Atlantic  States  will 
be  made  later  in  the  year.  The  Bureau 
is  this  year  interviewing  sophomores  and 
freshmen  in  the  College  concerning  pros- 
pective students  prior  to  their  trips. 

Two  members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty 
were  guest  speakers  at  the  Ohio  Student 
Conference  on  War,  held  in  the  Cleve- 
land Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Friday  and 
Saturday,  November  24  and  25.  Profes- 
sor Jaszi  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  spoke  on  “The  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Court,”  and  Profes- 
sor L.  E.  Cole  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  addressed  the  delegates  on 
“A  Psychological  Analysis  of  the  Exist- 
ing Peace  Machinery.” 

President  Wilkins  returned  early  in 
December  from  a trip  to  the  East,  dur- 
ing which  he  addressed  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  held  in 
Boston.  His  subject  was  “Educational 
Change  and  Change-Resistance.”  Five 
hundred  educators,  including  college  and 
secondary  school  administrative  officers, 
were  present  at  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Wilkins  also  attended  an  Oberlin 
reunion  dinner  given  by  the  Boston  alum- 
ni,- and  an  alumni  luncheon  in  New 
Haven. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Lehmann  have 
been  visiting  Oberlin  friends  in  Miami 
and  Coconut  Grove,  Florida.  Their  pre- 
sent address  is  242  Chase  Avenue,  Win- 
ter Park,  Fla.,  in  care  of  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Freeman. 


Haskell  Lectures  Set  for 
January  10-17 

January  10  through  17  has  been  set  as 
the  date  of  the  Haskell  Lectures  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  this  year. 
The  subject  of  the  six  lectures  is  “Relig- 
ion and  History”;  the  lecturer,  the  dis- 
tinguished Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry  of 
Harvard. 

Dr.  Sperry  graduated  from  Oberlin’s 
sister  college,  Olivet,  in  1903.  A Rhodes 
Scholar,  he  also  won  his  B.A.  and  M.A. 
from  Oxford  University,  England,  and 
holds  a D.D.  from  both  Yale  and  Am- 
herst. He  was  ordained  in  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  in  1908,  and  was  pastor 
of  Central  Church,  Boston,  from  1914  un- 
til 1922.  Lecturer  and  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1917-25,  he  became  Dean  of 
the  Theological  School  at  Harvard  in 
1922. 

Dean  Sperry  is  eminent  as  lecturer, 
preacher,  author,  educator.  He  was  for 
four  years  (1927-31)  dean  of  the  National 
Council  on  Religion  in  Higher  Education, 
and  in  1927  delivered  several  important 
lecture  series  in  England — the  Upton  Lec- 
tures in  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  the 
Hibbert  Lectures,  and  the  Essex  Hall  Lec- 
ture in  London.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Discipline  of  Liberty,  Reality  in  Worship, 
The  Paradox  of  Religion  (Hibbert  Lec- 
tures), The  Divine  Reticence,  Signs  of 
These  Times,  “Yes,  But”  and  is  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly and  The  Yale  Review. 

The  Ohio  Ministers’  Institute  of  1933 
will  meet  in  Oberlin  January  9-11  in  con- 
junction with  the  beginning  of  the  Has- 
kell Lecture  series.  Speakers  at  the  In- 
stitute from  among  the  Oberlin  faculty 
include  Professors  Clarence  T.  Craig, 
Robert  E.  Brown,  Clarence  Hamilton, 
Walter  M.  Horton  and  Kemper  Fullerton. 


Seeks  Best  Nut  Trees 
For  Propagation 

Alumni  of  New  York — is  the  nut-tree 
that  grows,  or  grew,  the  best  nuts  in  your 
locality,  still  alive?  Alumnus  Laurence 
McDaniels,  Oberlin  ’12  and  Professor  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Ithaca,  is  hunting  for  the  tree  that 
produces  the  best  northern  grown  black 
walnuts,  the  best  tree  for  shagbark  hick- 
ory nuts  and  the  best  butternut  tree  in 
the  State,  so  that  superior  nut  trees  may 
be  propagated  for  future  generations. 

New  Yorkers  who  know  of  trees  now 
standing  which  yield  nuts  better  than 
ordinary  are  asked  to  send  about  two 
dozen  of  the  hulled  nuts  to  Ithaca  for  ex- 
amination. If  the  nuts  prove  to  be  of 
exceptional  quality,  scions  may  be  taken 
from  the  parent-tree  in  the  spring  so  that 
the  variety  may  be  saved  and  given 
wider  distribution. 
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Books:  Our  Own  and  Others 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 


The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Newly  trans- 
lated into  English  prose  by  T.  E. 
Shaw  (Lawrence  of  Arabia).  Oxford 
University  Press. 

Private  Shaw  of  the  British  Air  Force, 
erstwhile  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  the  half- 
legendary, wholly  romantic  figure  of  the 
World  War,  scholar,  archaeologist,  author 
of  the  unforgettable  “Revolt  in  the 
Desert” — I sound  as  if  I were  presenting 
him  to  President  Wilkins  for  an  honorary 
degree — has  shown  again  his  hardihood 
in  issuing  the  twenty-eighth  English 
rendering  of  the  Odyssey.  But  if  Matthew 
Arnold  was  right  in  saying 
. . . such  a price 
The  Gods  exact  for  song; 

To  become  what  we  sing 
then  surely  he  of  all  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent time  was  best  equipped  to  undertake 
this  dangerous  feat. 

It  was  dangerous.  After  the  Butcher 
and  Lang  rendering,  after  Professor  Pal- 
mer’s rhythmical  prose,  after  Chapman 
had  transported  Keats  to  a peak  in 
Darien,  why  should  anyone  feel  called 
upon  to  undertake  it? 

Airman  Shaw  felt  called  upon  to  un- 
dertake it  because  the  story  had  so  come 
home  to  his  business  and  bosom  that  it 
demanded  expression  in  terms  of  the 
idiom  of  the  present.  For  years,  so  we 
are  told,  he  has  been  engaged  on  this 
labor  of  love.  He  looks  upon  the  story 
with  eyes  that  have  not  been  dimmed  by 
the  accumulated  commentaries  of  the  cen- 
turies, but  with  an  entirely  novel  and 
fresh  regard.  It  is  as  if  he,  too,  like 
Keats,  had  suddenly  revealed  to  him  a 
wholly  new  expanse  of  life. 

But  as  it  happens,  it  is  for  Private 
Shaw  no  realm  of  gold.  Much  base 
metal,  much  alloy  is  found  in  the  compo- 
sition. “In  this  tale;”  he  says  in  the 
Preface,  “every  big  situation  is  burked 
and  the  writing  is  soft  . . . Gay,  fine,  and 
vivid  it  is:  never  huge  or  terrible  . . . 
The  author  misses  his  every  chance  of 
greatness,  as  must  all  his  faithful  trans- 
lators.” 

This  translation  endear"'—  he  faith- 
ful. It  misses  greatness.  But  it  offers 
much  in  compensation.  Vivid,  often  collo- 
quial, aiming  at  the  imperishable  vitality 
of  the  story  rather  than  literary  finish, 
it  has  something  of  the  best  quality  of 
journalistic,  modern  prose.  Certainly  it  is 
a book  to  read,  to  keep  side  by  side  with 
other  important  renderings  of  a living 
classic.  It  is  a book  to  turn  to,  in  this 
comparing  way,  frequently. 

Let  me  give  you  a brief  instance.  Here 
is  Butcher  and  Lang: 

Now  when  they  were  come  to  the 
beautiful  stream  of  the  river,  where  truly 
were  the  unfailing  cisterns,  and  bright 
water  welled  up  free  from  beneath,  and 


flowed  past,  enough  to  wash  the  foulest 
garments  clean,  there  the  girls  unhar- 
nessed the  mules  from  under  the  chariot, 
and  turning  them  loose  they  drove  them 
along  the  banks  of  the  eddying  river  to 
graze  on  the  honey-sweet  clover.  Then 
they  took  the  garments  from  the  wain,  in 
their  hands,  and  bore  them  to  the  black 
water,  and  briskly  trod  them  down  in  the 
trenches,  in  busy  rivalry  . . . Anon,  when 
they  were  satisfied  with  food,  the 
maidens  and  the  princess,  they  fell  to 
playing  at  ball,  casting  away  their  tires, 
and  among  them  Nausicaa  of  the  white 
arms  began  the  song. 

And  here  is  Airman  Shaw: 

At  journey’s  end  they  came  to  the 
flowing  stream  of  the  lovely  river  and 
found  the  washing-places,  within  which 
from  beneath  there  bubbled  up  such 
abundance  of  clear  water  that  its  force 
was  sufficient  to  clean  the  very  dirtiest 
things.  There  they  loosed  the  mules  from 
the  cart  and  drove  them  down  to  the 
rippling  water,  where  was  honey-sweet 
herbage  for  their  cropping  . . . The  food 
having  satisfied  their  appetites  the  hand- 
maids and  their  young  mistress  next 
threw  off  their  scarves  and  turned  to 
playing  with  a ball.  The  white  forearms 
of  Nausicaa,  leading  the  chorus,  beat 
time  for  this  ball-dance. 

Each  has  its  own  worth.  And  each 
in  its  own  way  attests  again  to  the  inex- 
haustible well-spring  of  sustaining  life 
that  is  their  common  source. 

The  Sheltered  Life,  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a book  of 
the  immediate  month,  but  it  is  unques- 
tionably a book  of  the  year.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  “important”  will  be  a question 
for  the  individual  to  answer  for  him- 
self. For  me  it  is  important  in  that  it 
presents  with  truthful  beauty  and  com- 
passionate irony  a view  of  life,  a group 
of  persons,  that  deepen  our  perception  of 
the  world  and  make  us  more  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  emotions  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy and  tolerance. 

Both  age  and  youth  are  represented  in 
this  book.  So  far  as  the  former  is  con- 
cerned, not  even  Galsworthy,  among  the 
moderns,  has  done  more  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  relinquishment,  the  withdrawal 
from  activity,  of  old  age — not  even  in  the 
Indian  Summer  of  a Forsyte.  Here,  at 
the  end  of  part  two,  is  the  inner  revela- 
tion of  an  old  man’s  heart  as  he  harks 
back  to  those  experiences  of  his  prime 
which  carried  with  them  an  ache,  a stir 
long  since  allayed.  Such  writing,  in 
these  days  of  the  loud  speaker  and  the 
loud  pedal,  is  grateful  to  the  cultivated 
ear  and  mind. 

Youth  also  is  present,  its  unwitting 
plangency,  its  involvement,  despite  the 
well  intended  insulation  provided  by  its 
elders,  in  the  whirl  of  inescapable  pas- 
sion. Life  insists  on  finding  an  entrance 


into  the  most  elaborately  barricaded  fast- 
ness. Life  seeks  out  this  young  girl,  has 
its  way  with  her,  brings  her  to  sudden, 
tragic  maturity. 

The  body  and  breath  of  life  is  here, 
but  none  of  its  hysterical  violence. 
Reticence,  repression— traits  no  longer  so 
highly  esteemed,  to  be  sure,  as  once  they 
were  give  the  story  richness  without 
gaudiness,  depth  without  uproar.  Yet  no 
one  will  be  inclined  to  question,  I think, 
the  genuineness  of  the  throb  that 
beats  just  beneath  the  surface  or  the 
validity  of  the  passion  that  energizes 
these  very  real  characters.  In  the  midst 
of  the  stormy  bluster  of  so  much  of  our 
contemporary  fiction — and  much  of  it 
powerful  enough — this  quieter  voice  calls 
particular  attention  to  itself.  It  is  the 
accent  of  a controlled  and  regulated  na- 
ture. It  gives  expression  to  a novel  that 
gains  immensely  from  this  modulated  ut- 
terance. 


Jesus’  Own  Religion:  by  George  Walter 
Fiske.  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  Pp.  xiii,  360.  Price,  $2.00. 

Needless  to  say,  the  religion  which  is 
current  in  personal  and  social  conduct 
today  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  re- 
vealed in  the  New  Testament  record. 
The  religion  of  Galilee  was  lost  some- 
where along  the  way.  In  his  new  book, 
Professor  Fiske  searches  for  the  under- 
lying principles  of  Jesus’  own  religion, 
and  their  significance  and  validity  for 
the  present  age.  He  does  not  make  a 
critical  examination  of  the  documents. 
Implicitly  he  accepts  the  narratives  of  the 
synoptic  gospels  as  containing  substan- 
tially the  account  of  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus.  In  the  main,  it  is  the  only  record 
we  have ; and,  w'hether  the  gospels  are  an 
actual  transcript  of  events  or  whether 
they  originated  among  the  members  of 
the  “Beloved  Community,”  they  must 
serve,  Professor  Fiske  would  hold,  as  the 
standard  by  which  our  so-called  Christian 
civilization  must  be  measured. 

From  this  viewpoint,  Professor  Fiske 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  applicability  of 
the  principles  behind  the  words  and  acts 
of  Jesus  to  the  needs  of  our  time,  and  of 
all  time — especially  in  their  social  impli- 
cations. His  is  not  a “reduced  gospel,” 
to  quote  Professor  Sanday’s  expression, 
but  a “full  gospel” — a gospel  in  which 
personal  and  social  religion  are  inextri- 
cably interwoven,  and  whose  ethical  con- 
tent is  as  important  as  the  religious  con- 
tent. 

In  stressing  the  social  implications,  Pro- 
fessor Fiske  calls  attention  to  a phase  of 
Jesus’  own  religion  which  until  recent 
times  had  hardly  any  emphasis.  The 
growing  experience  of  the  maturing  pro- 
phet of  Galilee,  his  revolutionary  ideals, 
and  the  deeply  penetrating  and  far-reach- 
ing influence  of  his  creative  convictions 
are  stressed  and  amplified  through  the 
book  with  a progressively  convincing  pil- 
ing up  of  facts  and  arguments.  The  con- 
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elusions  reached  will  call  out  a hearty 
response  from  those  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a better  world,  and  who  believe 
that  such  a better  world  will  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels. 

Religion  through  the  teaching  of  Jesus’ 
first  followers  broke  through  the  formal 
and  inconsequential  conservatism  of  the 
first  century  only  to  lose  its  vitality  again 
in  the  dismal  abstractions  and  the  hollow 
formalism  of  succeeding  centuries.  Now 
the  light  of  “Jesus’  own  religion”  is 
breaking  through  once  more,  and  we  see 
again  Him  whom  one  saw  “filled  with 
grace  and  truth.” 

This  new  book  by  Professor  Fiske  is 
an  able  re-emphasis  of  much  that  has 
been  written  by  others  through  the  last 
generation,  and  is  intended  for  the  larger 
number  of  thoughtful  readers  rather  than 
for  critical  scholars.  The  style  is  clear 
and  flowing,  and  the  book  abounds  in 
suggestive  and  illuminating  quotations 
and  strikes  a strong  prophetic  note. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyle. 


A Handbook  for  Missionary  Workers 
Among  the  American  Indians,  by 
G.  E.  E.  Lindquist  t’i2.  Published  by 
the  Home  Missions  Council  and  Coun- 
cil of  Women  for  Home  Missions. 
New  York,  1932.  Pp.  87. 

This  well-organized  and  informing 
brochure  deserves  the  attention  of  a wide 
circle  of  readers.  Its  primary  purpose  is 
to  provide  guidance  for  those  engaged 
in  missionary  service  among  American 
Indians,  especially  for  new  recruits  en- 
tering the  field.  But  as  a compact  state- 
ment of  the  essentials  concerning  the  In- 
dian it  acquaints  the  general  reader  with 
a well-balanced  conception  of  his  prob- 
lem and  its  background  as  well  as  with 
the  mission  effort  to  aid  in  its  solution. 
The  observations  on  the  human  side  cor- 
rect much  popular  misrepresentation  for 
they  have  been  distilled  from  the  ac- 
cumulated experiences  of  twenty-two 
missionaries  working  in  widely  different 
fields  and  among  numerous  tribes.  The 
objectives  and  problems  of  older  mission 
work  are  described,  but  the  importance 
of  new  emphases  in  forms  of  social  work, 
constructive  programs  with  educated 
young  people,  and  the  necessity  for  de- 
nominational cooperation  instead  of  com- 
petition are  pointed  out.  The  Indian 
field  is  not  behind  the  foreign  field  in  its 
call  for  well-trained  workers  of  the  high- 
est type,  as  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
Qualifications.  Useful  reference  infor- 
mation is  given  with  regard  to  religious 
education  in  government  schools,  and  in 
a chapter  summarizing  present-day  con- 
ditions, attitudes  and  problems  on  reser- 
vations and  in  Indian  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Seventy-eight 
groups  are  thus  covered.  A list  of  all 
Protestant  agencies  at  work  among  the 
Indians,  and  a classified  bibliography 
conclude  the  book.  To  everyone  in- 


terested in  the  American  Indian  this 
Handbook  will  be  a boon. 

Clarence  H.  Hamilton. 


John  Thomas  Gulick,  Evolutionist  and 
Missionary,  as  Portrayed  through  Doc- 
uments and  Discussions:  by  (his  son) 
Addison  Gulick  ’04.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Cloth  binding.  Price, 
$4.00. 

This  book  is  the  biography  of  a man 
so  modest  and  unassuming  that  his  work 
and  worth  have  been  too  little  apprecia- 
ted. Contemporary  of  Darwin,  Wallace, 
Romanes,  in  personal  touch  with  them 
through  interviews  and  through  corres- 
pondence, highly  respected  by  them,  his 
criticisms  of  their  views  deeply  apprecia- 
ted, Gulick  was  an  important  factor  in 
shaping  the  theories  of  that  period  of 
scientific  thought. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  handi- 
capped by  delicate  health  and  weak  eyes. 
His  - early  schooling  was  repeatedly  in- 
terrupted by  illness,  undoubtedly  due  in 
part  to  eye-strain;  and  due  in  part  also 
to  the  fact  that  his  delight  in  the  natural 
world  about  him,  an  attitude  out  of  touch 
with  the  religious  tenets  of  his  time,  kept 
him  doubtful  about  his  worthiness  for  the 
life  and  work  of  a missionary.  But 
through  his  own  thinking  he  finally  came 
to  believe  that  the  God  who  made  hu- 
man souls  also  made  the  natural  world, 
and  in  that  belief  he  found  peace  of  mind. 

The  book  is  an  admirable  presentation 
of  the  times  that  he  lived  in,  the  places 
that  he  visited,  the  work  that  he  accom- 
plished both  as  missionary  and  scientist; 
it  is  compiled  for  the  most  part  from  his 
own  writings,  in  letters,  journal  and  pub- 
lications. He  possessed  the  power  of  de- 
scription of  a poet  and  the  accuracy  of  a 
scientist.  His  narrative  of  the  visit  to 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  quest  of  a 
field  for  missionary  work,  of  his  exper- 
iences on  farms  in  Oregon  and  among  the 
gold  diggers  of  California  while  seeking 
a return  of  health,  of  his  college  and 
seminary  years  of  study,  make  them  live. 

It  was  the  writer’s  rare  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  Gulick  during  his  short 
residence  in  Oberlin,  to  see  him  at  work 
on  his  beloved  collection  of  shells,  and 
later  to  have  the  unpacking  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  shells  in  the  Oberlin  College 
Museum.  He  was  a gentle,  quiet,  unas- 
suming, scholarly  man  then  as  always. 

It  was  early  in  his  school  days  that 
the  beautiful  tree  snails  that  abound  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  first  caught  his  in- 
terest, an  interest  which  grew  with  the 
years.  The  more  he  collected  and  stud- 
ied these  shells  the  greater  grew  his 
wonder  at  the  variations  that  he  found, 
the  differences  between  shells  in  adjacent 
valleys,  the  impossibility  of  migrations 
from  valley  to  valley  over  the  dividing 
ridges.  It  was  inevitable  that  his  active 
mind  should  recognize  that  here  among 
these  tree  inhabiting  snails,  he  was  see- 
ing evolutionary  processes  in  action.  It 


was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  re- 
sulted in  his  correspondence  with  Dar- 
win, Wallace,  Romanes  and  others,  his 
numerous  articles  in  the  scientific  publi- 
cations culminating  in  his  major  biologi- 
cal work,  Evolution  Racial  and  Habitu- 
dinal,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion in  1905. 

The  reader  will  find  this  an  unusual 
biography,  much  of  it  not  so  easy  to  read 
but  none  the  less  interesting  from  the 
first  to  the  499th  page. 

Lynds  Jones. 


John  Prindle  Scott  Dies 

John  Prindle  Scott,  student  in  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  from  1896  to  1900 
and  nationally  known  as  a composer  of 
sacred  music,  died  on  December  2 at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  was  fifty-five  years 
old,  and  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  Scott  is  best  known  to  alumni  as 
the  composer  of  many  well-loved  Ober- 
lin songs:  “Evening  Hymn,”  “Song  of 
Victory,”  “Knights  of  the  Golden  O,” 
“Under  the  Talcott  Tree,”  “Strolling,” 
“Way  Out  in  Old  Ohio,”  “An  Oberlin 
Legend,”  and  “Won’t  you  Come  Along?” 
Several  of  these  were  dedicated  to  Pro- 
fessor William  K.  Breckenridge,  his  for- 
mer instructor,  and  several  to  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club,  of  which  he  was  a member. 

For  a number  of  years  after  his  de- 
parture from  Oberlin,  Mr.  Scott  was  a 
concert  singer  of  note.  He  became  deaf, 
however,  and  was  forced  to  pursue  his 
music  in  another  form. 

During  his  long  career  as  musician,  he 
composed  a great  number  of  works,  of 
which  about  seventy  have  been  published. 
These  include  many  songs,  ensemble 
numbers  and  compositions  for  piano. 
Among  his  better-known  sacred  works 
are  “Repent  Ye”  and  “Voice  in  the  Wil* 
derness.” 

Among  the  honors  he  received  was  a 
first  prize  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  for 
the  musical  setting  of  a commemoration 
ode,  and  a prize  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity for  a football  song.  He  was  also 
greatly  interested  in  the  cause  of  com- 
munity singing. 

Mr.  Scott  never  married.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Fol- 
lett  of  Syracuse,  at  whose  home  he  died. 

Ivy-Ode,  Spade  Oration, 
Again  In 

The  Class  of  1933  has  restored  the 
Class-Day  exercises  and  the  Class  Gift 
to  their  traditional  place  in  Commence- 
ment festivities.  Meeting  November  28 
to  consider  the  somewhat  bobbed  Class- 
Day  exercises  of  the  last  few  years,  the 
seniors  voted  to  follow  the  older  form. 

The  suggestion  that  no  gift  be  pre- 
sented in  this  “depression”  year  was  also 
voted  down. 
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Gabrilowitsch  Given  Unique  Tribute 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL  '14 


Though  the  evening  of  December  the 
sixth  might  be  rainy  and  oppressive,  yet 
the  atmosphere  in  Finney  Chapel  was 
charged  with  expectancy.  The  Detroit 
Symphony  had  come  to  town  and  was  to 
play  a Brahms  program.  Mr.  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  has  long  been  an  Oberlin 
favorite;  and  the  audience,  deeply  moved 
by  an  eloquent  interpretation  of  the 
noble  First  Symphony,  accorded  him  a 
stirring  ovation.  Responding  to  the  views 
which  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  had  expressed 
here  when  made  an  honorary  member  of 
Pi  Kappa  Lambda  last  season,  they  broke 
into  applause  after  the  first  and  second 
movements  of  the  symphony  and  were 
even  more  enthusiastic  after  the  glorious 
Finale.  Then  the  erstwhile  conductor 
laid  aside  his  baton  and  appeared  as 
soloist  in  the  seldom  heard  first  Piano 
Concerto  of  Brahms,  a work  devoid  of 
the  usual  virtuoso  trappings  and  demand- 
ing deep  poetic  insight.  Gabrilowitsch 
carried  his  audience  with  him,  whether 
he  was  spinning  those  gossamer  abstract 
phrases  of  the  Andante,  or  storming  a 
citadel  with  the  pungent  rhythmic  sweep 
of  the  Rondo.  With  the  concerto  ended, 
something  unique  in  our  concert  history 
happened,  for  the  soloist  responded  to 
the  insistent  applause  with  the  Brahms 
Intermezzo  in  E minor,  Op.  119,  and 
again  with  the  Rhapsody  in  E flat  from 
the  same  opus.  The  audience  was  so 
moved  that  applause  seemed  no  longer 
enough,  and  rising,  they  stood  honoring 
Gabrilowitsch,  apostle  of  the  poetry  of 
music.  Thus  ended  an  evening  that  all 
who  were  there  will  recall  with  deep 
pleasure  as  long  as  memory  remains. 

Mr.  Robert  Goldsand,  pianist,  made 
such  an  impression  in  his  Oberlin  debut 
last  year  that  he  was  invited  to  return 
this  season.  The  program  of  his  concert 
on  November  29,  however,  lacked  the 
strong  light  and  great  depth  of  a large 
work,  excepting  the  Bach  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasy and  Fugue.  The  Fantasy  itself 
seemed  rather  wanting  in  warmth,  a de- 
fect somewhat  compensated  for  by  the 
rich  broad  lines  the  player  summoned 
for  the  Fugue.  The  delicate,  sparkling 
clarity  of  his  Scarlatti  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  his  Mozart  were  beautiful.  The 
fantasy  of  Debussy’s  Children’s  Corner 
captivated  the  audience,  and  a group  of 
moderns — De  Falla,  Prokofieff  and 
Stravinsky — were  tellingly  played.  The 
Jeux  d’eau  of  Rave!  shimmered  as  it 
should,  and  Reger’s  Prelude  and  Fugue, 
for  the  left  hand  alone,  proved  to  be 
much  more  than  a mere  tour  de  force. 
It  was  a stirring  piece  of  music  in  dex- 
trous and  flexible  counterpoint.  In  place 
of  the  ten  Chopin  Etudes  listed  on  the 
program,  Mr.  Goldsand  played  again  for 
us  the  early  variations  by  Chopin  on  a 


theme  from  Mozart — La  ci  darem  la 
mano.  Essentially  high  in  decorative 
value,  these  variations  seemed  rather 
foamy  fare  to  substitute  for  ten  etudes. 
However,  the  encores  included  three  of 
the  Chopin  etudes,  Godowsky’s  combina- 
tion of  the  Black  Key  and  Butterfly 
Etudes,  Rachmaninoff’s  chromatic  fan- 
tasy on  Kreisler’s  Liebeslied;  and  with 
two  hours  of  concert  the  audience  lin- 
gered, eager  for  more.  Certainly  a re- 
markable tribute  to  the  interesting  Gold- 
sand ! 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Artists  Ser- 
ies, the  Conservatory  sponsored  a recital 
bv  the  Musical  Art  Quartet  on  December 
8.  Playing  in  the  more  intimate  Warner 
Concert  Hal!  rather  than  in  Finney 
Chapel,  these  artists  brought  us  a pro- 
gram of  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Debussy. 
Following  the  bubbling  Haydn  came  the 
first  of  the  Beethoven  Rasumowsky 
Quartets,  the  Opus  59,  No.  1,  with  its 
finale  based  on  a Russian  theme.  With 
such  an  organization  as  the  Musical  Art 
Quartet,  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  such  qualities  as  ensemble  and 
color,  and  yet  their  playing  was  so  per- 
fect that  we  still  marvel.  This  Quartet 
is  further  distinguished  by  a balance  of 
tone  built  up  from  the  remarkably  opu- 
lent tone  of  the  ’cellist,  Mme.  Marie- 
Romaet-Rosanoff,  a rich  foundation  that 
gives  a roundness  and  sonority  rarely  ex- 
perienced. That  the  group  can  create 
shimmering  pianissimos  was  disclosed  in 
portions  of  the  mystic  Debussy  Quartet. 
The  encores  included  the  Bach  Air  from 
the  Suite  in  D,  played  by  their  leader, 
Sascha  Jacobsen,  on  the  G string,  and 
accompanied  by  Bernard,  second  violin, 
Kaufman,  viola  and  Mme.  Rosanoff, 
’cello.  Other  numbers  by  Albeniz,  Bur- 
leigh and  Bizet  closed  a most  enjoyable 
program,  played  with  real  distinction. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  its  second 
appearance  here  this  season,  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  presented  a Brahms-Wagner  pro- 
gram. With  the  memories  of  that  superb 
performance  of  the  First  Symphony  of 
Brahms  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  still 
ringjng  in  our  ears,  it  was  difficult  for 
Sokoloff  and  his  men  to  persuade  us  that 
the  Third  Symphony  is  best  of  all.  De- 
spite their  beautiful  playing  the  warmth 
and  breadth  of  the  work  only  occasionally 
shone  through.  The  Wagner  half  of  the 
program,  however,  was  quite  convincing. 
The  Bacchanale  swirled  and  throbbed; 
the  Rhine  Journey  seemed  as  lovely  as 
w'hen  Siegfried  first  took  it  with  Wagner 
as  his  guide;  and  the  Vorspiel  und 
Lieheslod  from  “Tristran”  rose  to  cli- 
maxes that  always  work  their  magic.  The 
orchestra  encored  with  an  old  friend 
that  they  have  played  here  many  times, 
and  following  the  exhausting  Tristran 


music  it  was  a pleasure  to  be  immersed  in 
the  healthfully  vigorous  flow  of  the  Pre- 
lude to  the  Third  Act  of  “Lohengrin.” 
■■On  December  2 Mr.  Bruce  Benjamin  of 
the  Conservatory  faculty,  who  has  given 
such  pleasure  here  in  his  recitals  of  Ger- 
man lieder,  brought  his  audience  a pro- 
gram essentially  from  the  modern  school. 
After  an  aria  from  Haydn’s  Creation  and 
Beethoven’s  Adelaide,  he  introduced  three 
songs  by  Mahler  and  two  by  Richard 
Strauss.  The  Mahler  cult  has  penetrated 
but  little  in  this  country  and  it  was  a 
privilege  to  hear  these  delightfully  con- 
trasting songs.  Many  feel  that  Strauss 
is  his  most  sincere  musical  self  in  his 
songs,  and  the  Seit  dem  dein  Aug’  and 
Niclils  are  representative  of  the  better 
Strauss.  A charming  group  of  De  Falla, 
Ravel  and  Respighi  followed.  The  Eng- 
lish group  included  A Clear  Midnight 
and  The  IV aler  Mill,  two  sterling  songs 
by  the  Englishman,  Vaughan  Williams. 
The  latter  in  its  story-telling  vein  re- 
minds one  of  an  old  English  ballad.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hungate,  who  had  shared  .full 
well  in  the  program,  playing  the  accom- 
paniments with  a fine  sense  of  balance 
and  color,  now  was  recognized  as  the 
composer  of  a charming  mood  picture, 
Afternoon  on  a Hill.  The  program  closed 
with  one  of  the  great  American  songs, 
Griffes’  Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud. 


No  Mens’  Glee  Club 
Tour  This  Year 

For  the  second  time  in  forty  years,  the 
Men’s  Glee  Club  made  no  concert  trip 
during  the  Chistrmas  holidays  this  year. 
A tentative  week’s  tour  in  Michigan  had 
been  arranged,  with  four  concerts  defin- 
itely scheduled  ; owing  to  difficulty  in  fill- 
ing in  intermediate  nights,  however,  and 
the  policy  of  retrenchment  adopted  by 
many  churches  and  schools  in  regard  to 
heating  the  building  at  other  than  regu- 
ar times,  it  seemed  better  to  cancel  the 
trip. 

No  Christmas  tour  was  made  in  1918, 
the  War  year. 


Centennial  Calendars 
On  Sale 

The  Centennial  Calendar,  now  on  sale 
at  the  Secretary’s  Office,  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  Alumni.  The  por- 
trait of  Jean  Frederick  Oberlin  appears 
on  the  cover ; the  twelve  months  are  rep- 
resented by  black-and-white  photographs 
of  present  buildings,  each  accompanied  by 
several  pencil  sketches  in  red  of  former 
buildings  and  teachers.  The  artist  is  Miss 
Margaret  Schauffler  of  the  Class  of  1918. 

The  price  of  the  Calendar,  obtainable 
at  the  Secretary’s  Office,  is  forty  cents 
plus  six  cents  postage. 
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Studies  Indian  Music 


An  interesting  job  is  that  of  Miss 
Frances  Densmore  (honorary  A.M.  ’24), 
who  as  Collaborator  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  has  for  a number  of 
years  been  pursuing  the  subject  of  In- 
dian folk  music.  During  the  past  year 
two  of  her  studies  have  been  published 
by  the  Board — Menominee  Music  and 
Yutnan  tind  Yaqui  Music. 

Continuing  her  study  of  the  music  of 
the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  Miss 
Densmore  spent  four  months  of  last  win- 
ter in  Miami,  making  that  city  her  head- 
quarters and  traveling  by  auto  to  all  the 
Seminole  camps  within  a forty-five  mile 
radius.  The  Seminole  in  Florida  number 
only  about  500  and  are  considered  the 
most  backward  tribe  in  the  United  States. 
They  have,  however,  kept  their  economic 
independence  through  their  activities  as 
hunters,  and  continue  their  tribal  customs. 
The  women,  children  and  older  men  still 
wear  the  native  costume. 

Very  little  has  been  written  about  the 
Seminole,  and  it  has  been  commonly  said 
that  they  have  no  songs.  Miss  Densmore 
recorded  125  songs,  including  those  of 
their  ceremonies,  took  about  200  photo- 
graphs and  obtained  a large  collection  of 
specimens  for  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  Many  of  the  photographs  were 
taken  in  camps  which  few  white  persons 
enter.  Descriptions  of  customs  pertain- 
ing to  the  food  supply  were  obtained,  to- 
gether wTith  old  legends  and  descriptions 
of  ceremonies,  given  by  leaders  of  the 
tribe.  On  three  occasions  Miss  Densmore 
saw  interesting  dances,  songs  which  she 
had  recorded  being  sung  by  the  Indians. 
The  work  included  a trip  to  Fort  Myers 
and  to  remote  camps  in  the  Everglades 
and  in  the  cabbage  palm  country  farther 
north;  much  important  material  came 
from  the  region  around  Lake  Okeechobee. 

During  the  coming  winter  Miss  Dens- 
more expects  to  study  the  songs  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Gulf  States. 


Cornell  Popular  As 
Graduate  School 

Of  interest  to  Oberlin  alumni  may  be 
the  fact  that,  outside  of  Cornell  itself, 
Oberlin  contributes  the  greatest  number 
of  students  to  Cornell’s  Graduate  School. 

The  figures  for  1931-32  are  as  follows: 
Cornell,  330  students;  Oberlin,  23;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  22;  Penn  State  College, 
21;  Columbia,  13;  University  of  Roches- 
ter and  Syracuse  University,  each  12; 
McGill  University,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Ohio  State  University, 
Purdue  and  Nanking  University,  11  stu- 
dents each. 


The  Oberlin  City 


A pictorial  postmark  on  a letter  re- 
ceived last  September  from  Nowawes,  a 
manufacturing  suburb  of  Berlin,  carried 
the  words,  “Besucht  Oberlinstadt  Nowa- 
wes”— that  is,  “Visit  Nowawes,  the  Ober- 
lin City.”  Inquiry  made  by  Professor 
Danton  of  the  German  Department  has 
brought  in  the  following  information: 
when  manufacturing  replaced  home  in- 
dustry in  Nowawes  and  the  mothers  had 
to  work  in  the  factories,  there  was 
founded  in  Nowawes  an  Oberlin  Society, 
named  for  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  which 
provided  a place  where  children  could 
stay  through  the  day  under  care  and 
teaching  while  their  mothers  were  at 
work.  It  was  patterned  after  the  “infant 
schools,”  the  first  of  their  kind,  that 
Oberlin  had  conceived  and  established 
during  his  pastorate.  In  1874  a school 
was  opened  in  Nowawes  for  the  training 
of  kindergarten  teachers.  This  school  was 
taken  over  in  1879  by  an  organization  of 
deaconesses,  and  was  named  the  Oberlin 
House.  Since  that  time  the  range  of  its 
service  has  been  gradually  increased  and 
now  includes  many  varities  of  work  for 
the  poor  and  the  handicapped.  It  has  be- 
come so  large  and  influential  an  organi- 
zation that  Nowawes  likes  to  call  itself 
“The  Oberlin  City.”  A pleasant  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a humble  minister  of  the 
gospel,  who  worked  and  died  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  an  obscure  parish 
in  the  Vosges  mountains  in  Alsace! 

Below  is  the  reproduction  of  the  pic- 
torial half  of  the  official  postmark  of 
Nowawes. 

MUSCHCQSS  UNP  PARK  BABE1SBERG 


A Missionary  by  Royal 
Request 

The  king  of  Korea,  realizing  the  need 
of  his  people  for  modern  education  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  old  Confucian 
schools  to  accomplish  this  end,  presented 
a formal  request  through  the  American 
Minister  at  Seoul  for  three  men  to  help 
start  a new  school  system  in  Korea.  The 
State  Department  at  Washington  consul- 
ted missionary  officials  and  finally 
selected  three  men  from  the  graduating 
class  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York.  D.  A.  Bunker,  Oberlin  ’83, 
was  one  of  the  three;  and  so  began  a 
connection  that  lasted  formally  until  his 
retirement  from  the  mission  field  in  1926, 
and  actually  until  his  death,  November 
28,  1932. 


Mr.  Bunker  went  out  to  Korea  at  the 
royal  request  in  1886;  for  eight  years  he 
carried  on  in  the  face  of  almost  incredi- 
ble difficulties.  There  was  next  to  no 
equipment;  the  pupils  had  studied  noth- 
ing but  Chinese  literature  and  had  first 
to  learn  English  and  then  to  use  that  as 
the  medium  of  instruction;  they  were  so 
dignified  that  they  had  to  have  servants 
to  carry  their  books  and  writing  mater- 
ials. The  school  budget  was  small  and 
political  intrigues  hampered  at  every 
turn.  One  of  Mr.  Bunker’s  colleagues  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  two  years;  the  other 
after  four. 

In  1895,  at  the  request  of  the  Metho- 
dist Mission,  Mr.  Bunker  took  charge  of 
the  “Pai  Chai  Haktang,”  a boys’  high 
school  that  aspired  to  be  the  first  college 
in  Korea.  In  spite  of  lack  of  funds  and 
political  equipment,  the  school  began  to 
turn  out  a disproportionately  large  num- 
ber of  the  leaders  in  Korean  life,  both 
church  and  community.  After  sixteen  years 
Dr.  H.  H.  Cynn,  a “Pai  Chai  boy,”  took 
over  the  principalship  of  the  school  and 
Mr.  Bunker  turned  to  evangelistic  and 
mission  work.  Under  his  personal  leader- 
ship thirteen  village  churches  were 
organized,  and  he  himself  traveled  every- 
where in  the  Chemulpo  district,  often  on 
foot,  and  by  boat  to  the  many  tiny 
islands.  During  the  latter  years  of  this 
work  he  served  as  mission  treasurer,  and 
from  1923  to  1926  was  in  charge  of  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  of  Korea. 
He  retired  in  1926  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years.  He  paid  a “farewell  visit” 
to  Korea  in  1930,  and  died  in  San  Diego, 
California. 


Appointed  to  Ohio 
Court  of  Appeals 

The  appointment  of  Neil  W.  McGill 
’07  as  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  announced  December  20  by  Governor 
White  of  Ohio.  Assistant  county  prose- 
cutor under  Ray  T.  Miller,  now  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  Mr.  McGill  was  recommended 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Cleveland 
Bar  Association.  He  will  take  office 
January  2 as  the  successor  of  Judge  Carl 
V.  Weygandt,  who  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in  No- 
vember. 

McGill  has  been  practicing  law  for 
twenty-two  years.  After  his  graduation 
from  Oberlin  and  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1910,  he  practiced  law  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  for  three  years  was  assistant 
United  States  attorney  there.  He  re- 
signed to  come  to  Cleveland  to  enter  the 
law  firm  of  Bartholomew,  Leeper  & 
McGill,  and  was  appointed  assistant 
county  prosecutor  in  1929.  He  has  been 
active  in  Democratic  politics  in  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  for  ten  years,  and  for  eight 
years  was  president  of  the  Lakewood 
Democratic  Club. 
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North  Carolinians  Meet 


A miniature  Oberlin  reunion  was  held 
at  Biltmore,  North  Carolina,  recently, 
when  Frances  Grover  ’25  entertained  at 
her  home  a group  of  Oberlin  friends. 
Present  were  Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Lehmann,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Florida  for.  the  winter;  Margaret  Ditten- 
haver  ’24,  teaching  this  year  at  Grove 
Park  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. ; Helen 
Walrath  ’29,  m’31,  a teacher  in  the 

Allen  Home  School  (Methodist  School 
for  colored  children)  ; Ethel  Frank  ’29, 
m’3r,  of  the  Geography  Department  at 
Asheville  Teachers  College;  and  Jean 
Krell  ’31,  secretary  to  the  dean,  Asheville 
Teachers  College,  Ashville,  N.  C. 


Budding  Berlin  Chapter 


The  Berlin  branch — or  twig — of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  reports  a 
membership  of  three.  Hollis  W.  Barber 
*30,  studying  this  year  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  discovered  there  also,  on  Ger- 
man-American  Student  Exchange  fellow- 
ships, John  D.  Lewis  of  the  Class  of  1928 
and  Dorothy  Grosser  ’32.  The  trio  got 
together  for  lunch  the  first  day  and  at 
once  formed  their  chapter.  Since  Mr. 
Barber  reported  the  fact  to  Oberlin,  It 
may  be  assumed  that  he  is  president  of 
this  young  and  promising  organization. 


In  Musical  Hit 


Oberlin’s  newest  contribution  to  the 
stage  seems  to  be  Mavis  A.  Walsh  ’24, 
who,  from  teaching  the  modern  langu- 
ages, has  broken  into  a “big-time”  musi- 
cal show.  She  sings  the  part  of  Claudine, 
a featured  song  and  dance  role,  in  the 
Broadway  hit,  “The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,” 
now  on  tour. 

Miss  Walsh  first  came  to  Oberlin  to 
study  in  the  Conservatory,  but  after  one 
year  transferred  to  the  academic  course, 
and  was  active  in  the  College  Dramatic 
Association.  Following  her  graduation 
she  toured  with  a stock  company  for  a 
couple  of  summers,  devoting  her  winters 
to  study  at  the  Theatre  Guild  in  New 
York.  Then  she  took  work  at  Columbia 
University,  taught  for  a year  in  a pri- 
vate school  at  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  and 
became  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  High 
School.  Still  restless  for  the  stage,  she 
tried  out  for  “The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,” 
was  selected,  and  for  the  time  being  at 
least  has  bid  adieu  to  school-rooms  and 
to  text-books.  The  show  is  on  tour  after 
fifty  weeks  on  Broadway,  and  visited 
Cleveland  early  in  December. 


Florence  May  Snell  Be- 
comes an  “Emeritus” 

Florence  May  Snell — Ph.B.  and  A.M., 
Oberlin;  A.M.,  University  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  For  twenty- 
five  years  Professor  of  English  at  Hugue- 
not University  College,  South  Africa. 
Since  July  1,  1932,  Professor  Emeritus. 

After  her  high  school  graduation,  Flor- 
ence Snell  was  hurried  into  grade  school 
teaching  before  her  teens  were  over.  Af- 
ter eleven  years  of  teaching  in  the  grades, 
she  resolved,  in  her  late  twenties,  to  go 
to  college. 

“A  wild  scheme!”  said  one  who 
thought  she  meant  well.  “Have  you  con- 
sidered that  you  will  be  thirty-two  years 
old  when  your  graduating  year  comes?” 

“Have  you  considered,”  said  a wiser 
friend,  “that  whatever  you  do  or  don’t 
do  you  will  be  thirty-two  years  old  when 
that  year  comes?” 

Her  life  has  been  spent  in  teaching, 
studying,  traveling,  writing,  with  fur- 
loughs spent  in  special  study  at  Oxford 
and  Yale  Universities.  When  she  joined 
the  staff  of  Huguenot  College  it  had  not 
long  emerged  from  the  status  of  ladies’ 
seminary.  She  saw  it  advance  to  mem- 
bership in  the  British  University  system. 
She  became  a member  of  the  first  Coun- 
cil of  the  University  of  South  Africa, 
having  already  served  for  many  years  on 
the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  was  for 
many  years  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Senate 
of  her  own  College  and  a member  and 
Secretary  of  its  College  Council.  Among 
her  other  activities  at  the  College,  she 
organized  and  carried  on  a very  success- 
ful branch  of  the  English  Association. 

Dr.  Snell’s  retirement  brought  forth  a 
notable  array  of  grateful  testimonials 
from  parents,  students,  townsfolk,  Col- 
lege Council,  University  Senate.  While 
her  appointment  as  Professor  Emeritus 
was  so  arranged  as  to  be  a special  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  her  work  and  in- 
fluence, the  Council  had,  by  special  reso- 
lution, repeatedly  extended  her  term  of 
active  service.  Oberlin  should  rejoice 
that  she  has  furnished  so  strong  an  in- 
fluence toward  the  higher  life  of  South 
Africa. 

Dr.  Snell  has  returned  to  her  home- 
land. She  journeyed  hither  by  way  of 
Darkest  Africa,  visiting  the  tomb  of 
Livingstone  in  North  Rhodesia.  In  her 
travels  and  her  residence  in  England  and 
in  Africa,  she  has  accumulated  much  ma- 
terial of  general  interest,  and  is  making 
lecture  engagements,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education, 
whose  representative  she  has  been  since 
1920. 

She  will  make  her  home  in  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts.  F.  J.  H. 


President  at  New  Haven 


Forty-eight  Oberlin  alumni  in  New 
Haven  and  vicinity  greeted  President 
Wilkins  on  December  3 at  a luncheon 
given  in  his  honor.  About  one-half  of 
those  present  were  recent  graduates  who 
are  taking  their  professional  training  at 
Yale.  Also  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucien  Warner  of  Bridgeport,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver  of  Middletown,  and 
those  New  Haven  Oberlinites  who  main- 
tain a permanent  nucleus  in  a shifting 
University  population. 

After  being  introduced  by  Ralph 
Cheney,  President  Wilkins  astonished  his 
hosts  by  becoming  host  himself — he  had 
learned  face  and  name  and  greeted  us 
each  in  turn  as  we  sat  at  table.  He  re- 
called with  reverence  the  historic  meet- 
ing which  gave  Oberlin  birth  just  one 
hundred  years  before  to  the  very  day. 
So  vividly  did  he  sketch  the  plans  for 
the  Centennial,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
spring  trek  were  already  a reality.  Nods 
of  approval  met  the  new  housing  plans 
with  their  ultimate  educational  advan- 
tages and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  educational  campaign 
for  the  students  carried  out  before  the 
national  election  and  the  opportunity 
that  was  given  to  all  who  were  eligible 
to  cast  their  votes. 

Some  of  us  felt  a glow  of  pride  in  the 
peace  program  (by  way  of  parenthesis, 
it  seems  as  though  Oberlin  should  be  in 
the  vanguard,  once  again,  by  establish- 
ing a Chair  of  International  Relations). 
The  honor  system  and  the  revamping  of 
the  elementary  courses  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many,  provoked  discussion  and  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  democracy  and  so- 
cial living  need  a program  which  shall 
emphasize  training  for  leadership  and 
for  support  of  such  leadership. — B.  C.  F. 


Former  Matron  Marries 


Mrs.  Estella  FI.  Johnson,  who  for  eight- 
een years  was  a College  matron  at  86 
West  Lorain  Street,  was  married  Novem- 
ber 2,  at  North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  to  her 
life-long  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Granger  D. 
Chase.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Chase’s  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  Lucile  (O.  C.  ’io)  and  John 
Kuyper  (O.  C.  ’06  and  Sem.  ’io),  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kuyper  officiating.  Dr.  Chase 
is  a graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity of  the  Class  of  1887,  and  took  his 
Master’s  degree  there  in  1890.  In  i923 
he  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity by  Ohio  Northern  University.  He 
is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Bellevue,  Mich. 

Since  leaving  Oberlin  in  1918  Mrs. 
Chase  has  made  her  home  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Ruth  and 
Clement  Boyers  (both  ’07)  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non, N.  Y. 
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Detroit  Chapter  Active  News  of  Alumni 


To  date,  two  meetings  have  been  held 
by  the  Detroit  Alumni  this  fall. 

Forty-five  people  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  season,  which  was  a “pot- 
luck"  supper  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Simpson  ’99.  Bridge  followed  the 
dinner. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Chapter 
was  an  afternoon  tea  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Storey  (Mary  Shurtleff)  ’00. 
The  program  consisted  of  Christmas 
carols,  readings  and  entertainment  by 
members  of  the  chapter.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Hamilton. 

R.  W.  W. 


Give  Dinner  for  Pres- 
ident Wilkins 

The  Boston  Alumni  were  very  glad  to 
have  President  Wilkins  as  their  guest  at 
a dinner  given  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 1 at  The  Pioneer.  A reception  was 
held  preceding  the  dinner,  during  which 
Ralph  B.  Maxted  ’22,  President,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Purcell  Lester  ’08,  Vice-presi- 
dent, welcomed  the  guests  and  introduced 
them  to  President  Wilkins.  Rev.  Dwight 
J.  Bradley  ’12  served  as  Toastmaster 
and  Elliott  Grabill  *32  introduced  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  who  gave  a very  interest- 
ing talk  on  present-day  activities  in  Ober- 
lin.  There  were  ninety-five  alumni  and 
friends  present,  including  Professor  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Yeaton,  Professor  J.  S.  Mc- 
Laughlin, and  a large  representation  from 
the  Class  of  1932. — M.  G. 

Directs  Fisk  Choir  on 
Northern  Tour 

The  Fisk  University  Choir,  of  which 
Ray  F.  Brown  ’24,  Cons.  ’25,  is  Director, 
is  to  make  a tour  of  about  ten  cities  in 
the  North  during  January.  The  itinerary 
includes  Severance  Hall,  Cleveland,  on 
January  16  and  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  on  January  26.  Dr.  T.  Tertius 
Noble  of  St.  Thomas  Church,  New  York, 
will  conduct  a group  of  his  own  compo- 
sitions on  each  program.  The  tour  has 
been  arranged  with  the  backing  of  Paul 
D.  Cravath,  David  Mannes  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  Fisk  Choir 
is  a student  organization  of  about  sixty 
voices,  and  is  the  first  Negro  chorus  to 
present  a program  made  up  not  only  of 
spirituals  but  of  all  types  and  schools  of 
sacred  a cappella  choral  music  including 
Bach,  Palestrina,  Russian  composers  and 
the  work  of  contemporary  English  and 
American  writers. 


lit.’63-’64 — Mrs.  George  Smith  (Susan 
A.  Strong)  died  at  her  home  in  Chardon, 
Ohio,  on  November  18. 

lit.  ’75"’77 — Mrs.  William  R.  Comings 
(Loretta  E.  Kennedy)  died  at  her  home 
in  Elyria,  Ohio,  on  November  21.  She 
was  very  active  in  literary  and  art  work, 
and  many  of  her  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished in  magazines. 

’76 — F.  W.  Meadows  reports:  “Noth- 
ing! Have  not  moved.  Have  not  been 
promoted.  Am  married  so  could  not  be 
engaged.  Have  one  wife,  so  could  not 
marry.  No  new  children.  No  new 
grandchildren.  No  new  job  and  only 
one  new  suit  of  clothes.  Am  satisfied 
with  everything  except  the  depression.  Oh 
yes!  I have  gained  a year,  but  everyone 
else  has  done  the  same,  so  that  doesn’t 
count.” 

ex-lit.’77 — Mrs.  Merritt  Starr  (Lelia 
Wheelock)  has  moved  to  870  Chula 
Vista  Place,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

’78 — Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stedman  (Rosa 
O.  Wilmot)  died  in  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  June  6. 

acad.’82-’84 — Robert  L.  Adams  died 
early  in  November  at  his  home  in  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y.,  on  the  day  Abraham  Lin- 
coln died.  Mrs.  Adams  (Alice  M.  Gard- 
ner lit.’83 ) , three  children  and  two  grand- 
children survive  him. 

ex’83 — L.  P.  Chapman  terminated  his 
nine  years’  service  as  custodian  of  the 
Allen  Art  Museum  on  September  1. 

’83,  m’87 — J.  FI.  Garnett  has  recently 
been  appointed  Dean  of  the  American 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

’84 — Luella  Miner  is  still  teaching  in 
the  Cheeloo  School  of  Theology,  although 
she  was  officially  retired  last  September. 
This  is  her  forty-sixth  year  of  service 
under  the  American  Board  in  China. 
Miss  Miner  expects  to  return  to  America 
in  April  or  May. 

85  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Nichols  (May 
Ellis)  and  her  granddaughters  spent  last 
summer  at  the  Nichols’  summer  home, 
“Stonelee,”  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Nich- 
ols entertained  the  following  Oberlinites 
while  there:  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
Herman  E.  Nichols  (Ruth  E.  Alexander) 
’15,  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  (Grace  Saf- 
ford)  ’85,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T. 
Church  (Kate  L.  Safford)  ’83. 

’88 — John  R.  Commons,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, recently  celebrated  his  seventieth 
birthday.  It  is  usually  the  custom 
for  a University  professor  to  retire  auto- 
matically when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  but  an  exception  has  been 
made  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Univer- 
si.ty  regents.  Dr.  Commons  had  expressed 
his  desire  to  continue  teaching. 

’89— Abraham  L.  McClelland  died  at 
his  home  in  Rosedale,  Wis.,  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  He  had  been  ill  only  two  days, 
and  heart  trouble  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Mr.  McClelland  had  been  pas- 
tor of  the  Rosedale  Congregational 
C hurch  since  1916. 

’91-jSeabury  C.  Mastick  has  been 
elected  for  the  sixth  continuous  term  to 


the  New  York  State  Senate. 

’94 — We  have  received  word  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  S.  N.  McWilliams  (Mabel 
L.  Johnson)  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’94 — Dr.  Arthur  T.  Laird  was  elected 
President  of  the  Minnesota  Trudeau  So- 
ciety at  its  quarterly  meeting  held  in 
Minneapolis  in  November. 

acad.  ’95 — Miss  Ruth  L.  Gaines  is  now 
librarian  of  the  Free  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room  at  9 Westchester  Square,  New 
York  City.  The  Library  is  rich  in  In- 
dian material,  folk  lore  and  ethnology. 
Any  Oberlinite  will  be  welcomed  there, 
especially  those  studying  in  this  subject. 

’99 — Franklin  C.  Fette  reports  that  life 
in  Peking  goes  on  much  the  same  in  spite 
of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  LI  is  daugh- 
ter graduated  from  Vassar  last  June  and 
is  now  spending  the  year  at  home  renew- 
ing her  acquaintance  with  the  family. 
He  welcomes  any  Oberlinite  who  may 
visit  Peking. 

p.e. ’98 — Mrs.  Alexander  Crisman  (Al- 
berta J.  Cory)  is  starting  her  third  year 
on  the  job  of  making  a home  for  a grand- 
niece of  twelve  and  grandnephew  of  ten 
years.  She  writes  that  the  education  of 
all  three  is  progressing. 

m ’01 — Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Physical  Education,  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  the  Park  Apartments, 
928  Ocean  Drive,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

’01,  ’oi — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Brown 
of  Oberlin,  were  among  those  attending 
the  123rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  held  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
October  18-20.  Dr.  Brown  presented  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  treasurer’s 
statement.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of 
Corporate  Members. 

’03 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Split- 
stone  (Cordelia  F.  Ragon)  have  moved 
from  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  to  1876  Winde- 
mcre  Avenue,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Splitstone  is  associated  with  the  Engi- 
neering Department  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

’04 — Ernest  B.  Chamberlain  has  gone 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  to  make  a study  of  some 
needed  social  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions there. 

c’04 — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Smiley  (Bertha 
Shutts)  gave  a piano  recital  at  Columbia 
University  on  August  2.  Mr.  Smiley,  who 
is  head  of  the  Latin  department  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  has  given  courses  in  Latin 
literature  in  the  summer  session  of 
Columbia  for  the  past  five  years. 

’05 — Grove  Patterson  gave  an  address 
before  the  Ohio  College  Newspaper  As- 
sociation which  met  at  the  University  of 
Toledo  December  2 and  3. 

’05 — Mrs.  Joel  Shubin  (Anna  Louise 
Strong)  has  written  a bool'  entitled 
From  Stalingrad  to  Kuzbas  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Publishers. 

’05 — Mrs.  Harold  Creglow  (Elizabeth 
Rodhouse)  is  still  chief  of  the  Library 
Section,  Medical  and  Hospital  Service, 
Veterans  Administration  of  Lake  Ann, 
Mich. 

’07 — Mrs.  R.  E.  Jones  (Alice  E.  Jud- 
son)  was  operated  upon  for  appendicitis 
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at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  on  November  2.  She  planned 
to  resume  her  teaching  in  Berlin  Heights, 
Ohio,  early  in  December. 

’07 — Dr.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield  attended 
the  123rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  held  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
October  18-20.  Dr.  Fairfield  had  charge 
of  the  Dinner  with  the  Missionaries.  Dr. 
Fairfield’s  review  of  the  play,  The  Good 
Earth,  appears  in  the  November  10  issue 
of  the  Congregationalist. 

’io — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Christ- 
ian of  Foochow,  China,  are  spending  the 
winter  at  284  West  College  Street,  Ober- 
Iin,  Ohio. 

c’n — An  opera,  the  “Magic  Wheel,” 
was  presented  at  the  Berea,  Ky.,  High 
School  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Albert 
C.  Schumacher  (Sarah  Elizabeth  Weida) 
on  July  15.  Her  daughters,  Betty  and 
Janet,  gave  a song  recital  in  the  Berea 
Academy  Chapel  last  summer. 

ex’n — Mrs.  M.  P.  Wiswell  (Tensia  M. 
Ash)  reports  that  her  husband  was  a del- 
egate to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  June.  The  Convention  appointed 
him  to  represent  West  Virginia  at  the 
notification  of  Vice-president  Curtis  in 
Topeka,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Wiswell  accom- 
panied Mr.  Wiswell  on  both  occasions. 

’12 — Bedros  K.  Apelian  attended  and 
participated  in  the  World  Sunday  School 
Convention  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra- 
zil, last  summer.  From  there  he  went  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  Chile,  enjoying  in 
particular  an  airplane  trip  across  the 
Andes.  He  returned  home  by  way  of 
the  western  South  American  coast  and 
Panama  Canal. 

’13 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nich- 
ols (Helen  Hellyer)  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
on  October  18,  a daughter,  Ann  Ridg- 
way. 

’13 — Camp  O-Non-E-Gweed,  a new 
camp  for  girls  at  Neebish,  Mich.,  was  in 
charge  of  Helen  Kent  ’23,  Ila  Park  Reis- 
ler  ’13  and  Mary  Blackwood  k’26  last 
summer. 

’15 — Mrs.  Alice  Henderson  Close  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  recently  returned  from 
a trip  to  Bermuda  on  which  200  noted 
players  of  contract  bridge  enjoyed  a ser- 
ies of  games  and  contests.  She  also  at- 
tended a contract  bridge  marathon  in 
the  American  Bridge  League’s  sixth  an- 
nual tournament  held  in  New  York 
City.  Ely  Culbertson,  the  well-known 
authority  on  the  game,  complimented 
Mrs.  Close  on  her  excellent  playing. 

’15,  ’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  Vick- 
ery (Laura  Frances  Root)  announce  the 
adoption  of  a son,  Thomas  R.  Vickery, 
who  was  three  years  old  in  December. 

’15,  ex  c’26 — Mrs.  Ernest  Bourner  Al- 
len of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  announces  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Dorothy  Bour- 
ner, to  Mr.  Lawrence  Schauffler  of  New 
York.  Miss  Allen,  who  returned  from 
India  a year  ago,  is  at  present  teaching 
in  the  Lake  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Mr.  Schauffler  has  a private 
studio  in  New  York  City  and  also  teaches 
piano  in  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

’15 — William  P.  Davis,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Guardian  Trust  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  a paper  on  “Inter- 
pretation of  Trust  Investment  Factors”  at 
the  Mid-continent  Trust  Conference  of 
the  Trust  Division  of  the  American 


Bankers  Association  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  November  17  and  18. 

c’16 — Camille  L.  Nickerson  is  back  at 
her  old  position  as  instructor  of  music 
at  the  Howard  University  School  of  Mu- 
sic, Washington,  D.  C.  She  spent  last 
year  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic where  she  majored  in  history  of  mu- 
sic and  took  voice  as  a minor  subject. 
She  spent  the  summer  of  1931  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  doing  research  work  in  the 
field  of  Creole  and  folk  music,  and  later 
writing  her  thesis  on  this  subject.  Miss 
Nickerson  has  also  compiled  a book  of 
seven  Creole  songs  which  she  has  ar- 
ranged for-  voice  and  piano.  The  book 
contains  a history  of  the  songs  and  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  Creole  characters. 

*16 — Nessie  Hobbs  is  continuing  her 
teaching  of  physical  education  in  the 
Roosevelt  High  School  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

’i 6 — Lawrence  E.  McAllister,  for  ten 
years  professor  of  physics  at  Shorter  Col- 
lege, Rome,  Ga.,  has  accepted  a similar 
position  at  Berry  College,  Mount  Berry, 
Ga.  Berry  College  is  a part  of  the  fa- 
mous Berry  schools  that  are  known  all 
over  the  world  for  the  service  they  ren- 
der to  the  poor  boys  and  girls  from  the 
country  districts  of  the  South. 

t’17— Mrs.  Rachel  Gleason  Brooks  is 
the  author  of  an  article  entitled  “Wo- 
men and  the  Ministry”  which  appears  in 
Equal  Rights  for  November  26. 

’17 — Emily  D.  Lewis  is  again  working 
with  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities 
on  a part-time  basis.  This,  together  with 
her  magazine  subscription  business,  keeps 
her  busv.  She  lives  at  1906  East  82nd 
Street,  Cleveland. 

’18 — Lura  B.  Eldredge  is  an  instructor 
in  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  School 
of  Nursing,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 

ex’19 — Thornton  Wilder  has  translated 
Lucre ce  from  the  play  by  the  French 
dramatist,  Andre  Obey.  Mr.  Wilder  at- 
tended the  premiere  production  in  this 
country  at  the  Hanna  Theatre,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  on  November  29.  Miss  Katharine 
Cornell  had  the  prinicpal  role. 

’20 — Helen  C.  Paulison  is  still  Assist- 
ant to  the  Editor-Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Association  which 
publishes  the  official  physical  education 
magazines — the  Journal  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  and  the  Research 
Quarterly.  She  warns  any  Oberlin  phys- 
ical “edders”  who  are  not  members  of 
their  National  Association  to  join  now! 

’21 — Susan  was  born  on  June  it,  1932, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Wilbur  (Laura 

I.  Keck)  of  20  Rugby  Street,  Auburn, 
Cranston,  R.  T.  The  other  three  in  the 
Wilbur  quartet  are  John,  Ada  and  Fred- 
erick. 

’21 — Margaret  Barnard,  after  doing  so- 
cial work  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  seven 
years,  accepted  a position  as  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  of  New  York 
State  last  Mav.  She  finds  her  w.ork 
with  unemployment  relief  a most  inter- 
esting experience. 

c’22 — Born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 

II.  Decherd  (Rebecca  Burgner)  on  No- 
vember 28  at  Aleppo,  Syria,  a daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ann. 


22 — A.  Wrey  Warner  is  succeeding 
Garnet  Knights  in  the  health  education 
department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Mon- 
tevideo,  Uruguay. 

’23— Elizabeth  Garland  is  teaching  this 
year  at  Otterbcin  College  where  she  is 
the  only  teacher  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion department  for  women.'  She  is  liv- 
ing at  Cochran  Hall,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

’23— Garnet  Knights  is  director  of 
health  education  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

’23— Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Walker 
( Mary  Hazard)  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
November  11,  a son,  Donald  Eli. 

’23 — Rev.  Joseph  Dudley  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Community  Church 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Chatham, 
Ohio. 

’23,  ’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  P. 
Haskell  (Catherine  H.  Lacey)  have  re- 
turned recently  from  Europe  where  they 
have  been  living  in  different  housing  de- 
velopments, testing  their  advantages  by 
use.  Mrs.  Haskell  found  the  perfect 
kitchen  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  and 
learned  it  had  been  designed  by  a wo- 
man. Mr.  Haskell,  architecture  critic  of 
the  Nation,  has  been  studying  architec- 
ture from  the  standpoint  of  esthetics  and 
use.  He  spoke  in  Cleveland  on  October 
28  at  the  Museum  of  Art  on  “Modern 
Architecture,  the  American  Contribu- 
tion.” 

’24,  ’24 — Born  to  Professor  Homer  E. 
Weaver  and  Catherine  May  Weaver  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  October  29,  a son, 
Richard  Owen. 

’24 — Mrs.  Edward  Lyons  (Marjorie 
Dyson)  is  planning  to  do  social  work  in 
Chicago,  111. 

’24,  ex’26 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W. 
Hart  (Sadie  Marie  Faulkner)  and  their 
two  and  one-half  year  old  daughter, 
Marea  Jo,  of  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  have 
been  spending  the  month  of  November  at 
the  Phvl-Mar  Apartments,  Washington 
Avenue,  Hollywood,  Florida.  Dean  has 
returned  home  and  Sadie  Marie  and  the 
baby  will  spend  the  winter  in  Florida. 

c’25,  ’26 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E. 
Phipps  (Ethel  Scott)  of  Charleston,  111., 
have  a daughter,  Phyllis  Elaine,  born  on 
July  20,  1932. 

’25 — Helen  L.  Eaton  is  still  at  Marshall 
College,  Huntington,  West  Va.  She 
taught  at  Kent  State  College,  Kent,  Ohio, 
last  summer. 

’25,  c’27 — Mary  Maltbie  of  Geneva, 
Ohio,  and  Arthur  L.  Williams,  assistant 
professor  of  wind  instruments  and  school 
music,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
were  married  on  June  23  in  the  new 
Theological  Chapel  in  Oberlin.  After 
spending  the  summer  in  the  National 
Music  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan, 
where  Mr.  Williams  has  been  teaching 
for  the  past  five  summers,  they  sailed  to 
Europe  for  a year  of  study.  They  write 
from  London:  “Since  arriving  in  England 
we  have  been  studying  counterpoint  and 
orchestration  under  Professor  Gordon 
Jacob  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London,  and  German  under  a local 
teacher.  In  connection  with  a study  of 
music  festivals  and  how  to  judge  com- 
petitors, we  have  been  attending  all 
kinds  of  concerts  and  rehearsals  in  Lon- 
don, and  have  attended  big  meetings  in 
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New  Castle-upon-Tyne  and  Blackpool. 
Our  trips  are  not  all  business  for  we 
have  enjoyed  a trip  into  Scotland,,  visit- 
ing Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Loch  Lom- 
ond, a trip  into  the  famous  lake  district  of 
Northwest  England,  a trip  across  North 
Wales  to  Ireland,  visiting  Dublin,  Killar- 
nev,  Blarney,  Cork,  Yhouhal,  by  steamer 
back  to  Southern  Wales,  stopping  at 
Swansee,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Bath.  Our 
London  address  is  47  Bramham  Gardens, 
Apt.  10,  London  S.  W.  5.  About  March 
1 we  will  sail  across  to  Holland  and 
spend  several  months  on  the  Continent 
before  returning  to  Oberlin  for  Com- 
mencement. We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  friends.” 

>26 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florien 
Heiser  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  a son,  Karl  Robert. 

c’26— Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Kirwin  (Lucille  M.  Cliff)  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  on  October  29,  a daughter,  Pa- 
tricia Marie. 

’2 6 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  T.  Budding- 
ton  (Ruth  Bliss)  spent  some  time  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  last  fall  where  “Bud” 
took  further  work  in  medicine  at  the 
Naval  Medical  School. 

’26,  ’26 — The  engagement  of  Esther  B. 
Haynes  and  Robert  W.  Dobbins  was  an- 
nounced on  November  12  at  a bridge  lun- 
cheon given  at  the  home  of  Miss  Haynes’ 
parents  in  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.  Oberlin 
guests  were  S.  Lucia  Keim  ’26,  Mrs. 
John  J.  Karol  (Anne  Hale  ’28)  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Atherton  (Lillian  Hawes  ex 
’28).  Miss  Haynes  is  connected  with  the 
Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
as  security  analyst  in  the  investment  de- 
partment. Mr.  Dobbins  is  a representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  after  February  1 will  be 
located  in  New  York  City. 

’26,  ’28 — Born  to  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Jones  (Sarah  F.  Bosworth) 
of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  November  14,  a 
son,  Charles  Bosworth. 

’26,  ’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  W. 
Thatcher  (Tennie  Marie  Klotz)  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  arrival 
of  Lucy  Whiting  on  November  25. 

c’27 — Allan  Russell  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 2 to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Allan 
Shufelt  (Elizabeth  D.  Russell)  of  292  S. 
Union  Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 

’27 — By  taking  a leave  of  absence  dur- 
ing the  last  semester  last  year,  Helen  E. 
Hart  completed  her  Master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  This  fall 
she  has  been  reorganizing  the  English 
department  in  the  Oak  Ridge  Junior 
High  School,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  Helen 
is  also  continuing  her  study  of  voice. 

’27 — Mary  Lyon  Waldron  and  James 
Walken  Wiggin,  a graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, were  married  last  summer.  Mr. 
Wiggin  is  studying  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

’27,  c’28,  c’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  P. 
Spelman  (Muriel  H.  Johnston)  of  Ral- 
iegh,  N.  C.,  announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
Leslie  Pratt  Spelman  II,  on  November  27. 

’28 — Mabel  Mott  was  married  early  in 
the  summer  to  Dr.  Wilfrid  J.  Jackson, 
assistant  professor  of  physics,  Rutgers 
University.  Their  address  is  Riverview 
Apartments,  Highland  Park,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

c’28,  c’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daryl  D. 
Dayton  (Margaret  Ellen  Wood)  are  liv- 


ing in  Berlin  where  they  are  spending 
the  year  studying  musit.  Prior  to  going 
to  Berlin,  thev  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 
and  traveled  in  Switzerland  and  South- 
ern Germany.  Their  present  address  is 
55  Charlottenstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

’28,  ’28 — A bouncing  daughter,  Sally 
Jean,  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Andrew  Watters  (Elsa  H. 
Leopold),  56  North  Broadway  Street, 
Shelby,  Ohio,  on  July  26.  Andy,  so  far, 
has  been  able  to  discipline  the  dog  more 
effectively  than  Sally  Jean. 

>29 — Margaret  Haley  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Gerald  Alcorn,,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Margaret  visited  Oberlin  for  a 
day  in  November  on  her  way  home  from 
a summer’s  trip  in  Europe.  In  July  she 
attended  the  three-weeks’  course  of  lec- 
tures offered  to  American  women  at  Ox- 
ford University. 

>29,  ’31 — R.  Winona  Jack  was  married 
in  Buffalo  on  June  17  to  Harold  F. 
Wherley. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold of  * 750  Harvard  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  announce  the  arrival 
of  Hope  Eleanor  on  November  30.  Baby 
Hope  is  named  after  her  grandmother, 
Hope  Erwin  Griswold  ex’oi,  and  her  two 
aunts,  Hope  Ford  Cloakev  ’23,  and  Hope 
Griswold  ’40. 

c’28 — Instead  of  teaching  this  year, 
Mary  A.  Patten  is  attending  Montana 
State  College  in  Bozeman  where  she  is 
working  toward  a major  in  English. 

’28 — Conner  Gunn  is  associated  with 
the  Springfield,  Ohio,  branch  of  the  Per- 
sonal Finance  Co.  His  new  address  is 
1324  S.  Limestone  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

c’28 — Virginia  L.  Brown  is  continuing 
her  piano  studio  at  her  home  in  Livings- 
ton, Mont. 

’28,  ’31 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Tim- 
berman  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  to  William  M.  Bennett  of 
New  York.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
on  January  10  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett, 
professor  of  pianoforte,  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 

’28 — Irene  M.  Murtough  was  married 
on  June  20  to  Robert  T.  Banister  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Banister  is  a graduate 
of  Connecticut  Wesleyan  University,  and 
received  his  Master’s  degree  from  Colum- 
bia where  he  is  now  doing  research  work 
in  metallurgy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banister 
are  at  home  at  640  West  153rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

c’29 — Ethel  G.  Eversole  was  married 
on  August  23  in  Berea,  Ky.,  to  Rev. 
Charles  N.  White  of  Covington,  Ky.  Mr. 
White  is  pastor  of  one  of  the  Methodist 
Churches  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  at- 
tends the  Seminary  at  Boston  University. 

’29 — Myron  K.  Hume  was  inducted  in- 
to the  ministry  at  Kingsville,  Ohio,  at  an 
ordination  service  conducted  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Cleveland  on  December  12. 
The  Kingsville  Church  is  a federated 
church,  having  united  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  bodies.  Dr. 
W.  Fulton  Hume  of  the  Strong  Memor- 
ial Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  attended 
the  service.  Myron  was  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Class 
of  1932. 


L.  H.  Grobe 

Excavating  and  Grading 
Seeding  and  Planting 
Sewers  and  Roadways 
General  Trucking 

336  Sixth  St.  Elyria 
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Professional  Directory 

CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


VARSITY  LUNCH 

The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni 

35  West  College  Street 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty-one  Years 


RICE  STUDIO 
Hi-O-Hi  Photographers 
Since  1894 

38  Years  of  Knowing  How 


At  Your  Service 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 
30  East  College 
Oberlin  Real  Estate  for 
Sale  or  Rent 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 W.  College  St. 

Telephone  28B 
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ex’29 — Helen  Rawdon  has  taken  a po- 
sition as  private  secretary  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Traffic  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
at  Cleveland.  Miss  Rawdon  has  been  em- 
ployed for  more  than  a year  with  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  Cleveland. 

’29 — Lester  D.  Allport  is  now  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Personal  Finance  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  having  recently  transferred 
there  from  the  Canton,  Ohio,  office  of 
the  same  organization.  His  address  is 
1251  Ethel  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

:’30 — Constance  D.  Sherman  is  now  en- 
rolled as  a graduate  student  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  in  the  Faculte  Des  Lettres, 
Ecole  Preparation  Des  Professeurs  De 
Francais  A L’Etranger.  This  course  is 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


PAINTING 

that  requires 

SKILL  IN  PERFORMANCE 
EQUIPMENT  ADEQUATE 
FOR 

EXECUTION 

PURITY  OF  PAINT  FOR 
PERMANENCE 
Then  have 

The  Long  Painting  Co. 

3135  Carnegie  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

do  your  joh 


Oberlin  Business  and 
Professional  Directory 

OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


Headquarters 
for  Good  Things 
to  Eat! 

GIBSON  BROS. 


Call  181  ' 

OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING 
COMPANY 

All  Work  Done  in  Oberlin 
M.  D.  WYCKOFF,  Prop. 


for  candidates  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
advanced  French  language  and  literature. 
Miss  Sherman  received  her  Master’s  de- 
gree in  French  at  Smith  College  last 
June,  holding  a Trustee  Fellowship.  She 
registered  in  the  University  of  Grenoble, 
Grenoble,  France,  in  September,  complet- 
ing a special  eight  weeks’  course  at  the 
end  of  October,  winning  a “Certificate 
d’Etude  avec  Mention  Honorable.”  Her 
address  is  Chez  Mme.  Schrader,  32  Rue 
de  Verneuil,  Paris  (VII). 

'30 — Lucy  J.  Bond  is  director  of  physi- 
cal education  at  Bennett  College  for  Wo- 
men. Her  address  is  Kent  Hall,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

’30 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Fisk 
(Margaret  Palmer)  are  now  living  at 
7319  Yates  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Mr. 
Fisk  is  the  minister  of  the  South  Shore 
Community  Church. 

’30 — Miss  Esther  Elizabeth  Waterbury 
announces  the  marriage  of  her  niece, 
Annistine,  to  Peter  E.  Backmann  on  No- 
vember 23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Backmann  are 
at  home  at  10  North  Cherry  Street,  Free- 
port, III. 

’30 — Jessamine  C.  Brott  was  married 
on  October  29  to  Charles  E.  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  University  Class 
of  1927.  Mrs.  Brown  is  in  the  service 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  at  the 
Empire  Junior  High  School  branch.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  are  living  at  1635  East 
77th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Mrs. 
Brown  would  like  to  hear  from  her  Ober- 
lin friends  at  any  time. 

’30 — Dudley  Barnard,  son  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Barnard  ’98,  and  Clara  Dudley  Barn- 
ard ’98  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  married 
to  Miss  Bernice  Weyer  on  November  24 
in  Shellsburg,  la.  John  H.  Barnard  ’32 
served  his  brother  as  groomsman.  Mr. 
Barnard  holds  a position  with  the  Ameri- 
can District  Telephone  Company  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  are  resid- 
ing at  T04S  South  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Oak  Park,  111. 

’30,  '31 — The  marriage  of  Katherine 
B.  Kuhn,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  W.  Kuhn  of  Grandview,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Cairns  of 
Oberlin,  was  solemnized  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Grandview  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  Dr.  Kuhn  is  the  head  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  the  groom’s  father,  Dr. 
W.  D.  Cairns,  is  head  of  the  Mathematics 
Department  in  Oberlin  College.  Caro- 
line E.  Schnlz  ’31  was  maid  of  honor  and 
Ralph  Ormsby  ’30  served  as  best  man. 
Other  Oberlin  members  of  the  bridal 
party  were  Mary  K.  Jordan  ’31,  Mary 
Louise  Miller  ’31  and  Max  J.  Chapman 
’30.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cairns  are  residing 
at  3027  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md., 
where  Dr.  Cairns  holds  a fellowship  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  as  a research 
chemist. 

’31 — Rolland  J.  Gladieux  of  Cazcnovia, 
N.  Y.,  was  married  on  December  27  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Claire  Schreiber  in  Tole- 
do, Ohio,  at  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church. 

’31 — Margaret  Francis  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  physical  education  (part-time) 
in  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

f3t — Jean  Ball  is  studying  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  She  is 
living  at  the  International  House,  River- 


side Drive,  New  York  City. 

31  Alice  Louise  Griswold 
dent  in  nursing,  Lakeside 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


is  a stu- 
Hospital, 


c’32 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Mariamne  V.  Holman 
of  New  Salem,  Ind.,  to  John  G.  Nicker- 
son of  Lorain,  Ohio. 

’32— Frances  V.  Robinson  has  been  do- 
ing extensive  traveling  since  she  was 
graduated  last  June.  She  accompanied 
the  Olmstead  Travel  Camp  on  its  exten- 
sive tour  as  Camp  Counselor.  Since 
August,  she  has  visited  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago,  III.,  Canton,  Ohio,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Miss 
Robinson  is  planning  to  enter  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  in  January. 

32  Herbert  Clough  is  planning  to  do 
market  gardening  next  summer  in  con- 
junction with  Bowen  Jenkins  ’29,  who  is 
now  in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  studying  osteo- 
pathy. Herbert  plans  to  enter  Kirksville 
as.  soon  as  he  can  “make  it.”  The  boys 
think  that  they  can  make  a good  share  of 
their  expenses  with  a little  work,  and  get 
a good  coat  of  tan  along  with  it. 

k’32 — Beatrice  Lane  is  teaching  primary 
work  in  the  Hampton  Township  Schools, 
Allison  Park,  Pa. 


k’32 — Mary  Margaret  Kerr  is  teaching 
in  a private  kindergarten  in  Waynesburg, 
Pa. 


k’32 — Betty  Martin  is  teaching  first 
grade  in  the  Brookside  School,  Sheffield 
Lake  Village,  Ohio. 

k’32 — Mary  Patterson  has  a position  in 
West  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 


’32 — Russell  T.  Loesch  is  the  first  Ober- 
lin graduate  to  attend  the  Andover  New- 
ton Theological  School  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.  He  adds:  “I  am  already  very 
fond  of  historical  New  England.  News 
of  Oberlin  filters  in  here  quite  often  and 
it  does  seem  good  to  hear  anything  from 
there.” 


k’32 — Sabra  Phillips  is  conducting  a 
private  kindergarten  in  North  East,  Pa. 

k’32 — Helen  Holtham  is  studying  at 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

k’32 — Margarett  Williams  is  teaching 
first  grade  in  Windham,  Ohio. 

k’32 — Charlotte  Wolcott  is  teaching  the 
primary  grades  in  Rock  Creek  Village, 
Ohio. 

m’32 — Paul  FI.  K.  Yang  has  received 
a scholarship  for  graduate  study  in  the 
Ohio  State  University.  He  is  living  at 
36  N.  Monroe  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

’32 — Philip  L.  Dunkle  is  busy  dissect- 
ing “once-weres”  as  a Freshman  in  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  having  one  grand  time  and 
hopes  to  achieve  in  the  not  too  far  fu- 
ture a regulation  M.D.  for  himself. 

k’32 — Marguerite  Harmon  is  teaching 
the  primary  grades  in  Augusta,  Kentucky. 

ex’34 — Clements  Boyers,  son  of  J. , C. 
Boyers  ’07  and  Ruth  Johnson  Boyers  ’07, 
after  attending  the  University  of  Arizona 
for  two  years,  is  now  associated  with  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Company. 
He  is  living  with  his  parents  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 


MACK  IRON  & WIRE 
WORKS  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
John  D.  Mack,  Ex-’97 

Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  fur- 
nished to  Oberlin  College  and  Alumni  for 
thirty  years. 


THE 

WYANDOT 

Old  hand-craft  and  mod- 
ern skill  combined  to 
produce  a sturdy  sand- 
molded  brick  In  a full 
range  of  soft,  colorful 
tones. 


THE  WYANDOT  CLAY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio 


A*  Nabakowski  Co. 

We  Sell  the  Best  and  Repair 
the  Rest 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 


A CASAVANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  new 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  1 4 3 
stops  "or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes. 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 


CARPETS 

CURTAINS 

DRAPERIES 

RUGS 

LAMPS 

PICTURES 

CHINA 

SILVERWARE 

DECORATING 


Everything  to  make  the  home 
one  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
tranquility  will  be  found  in  the 
galleries  of  this  store,  where 
the  practical  combines  with  the 
fanciful  in  gorgeous  array. 


The  Sterling  8 Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Hixon -Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 


Everything  in  Building 
Material 
COAL 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Dri-Crete  Cement  Floors 
Laid  by  the  LIBBY  METHOD 

Smooth,  hard,  durable  floors  that 
will  not  dust.  Portland  Cement, 
selected  and  carefully  graded  ag- 
gregates, laid  by 

The  J.  H.  LIBBY  Company 

1523  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 

Laboratory — 2330  East  93rd  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
MAin  3635 


Strength  and  Security 

have  been,  still  are,  and  always  will  be 
the  first  consideration  of  our  Officers, 

1 >i rectors  and  entire  organization. 

Every  safeguard  of  modern  banking 
practice,  and  every  precaution  humanly 
possible  are  rigidly  adhered  to. 

If  strength  and  security  mean  a great 
deal  to  you,  you  will  find  an  ideal  bank- 
ing connection  here. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


PRINTERS  OP 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Boole 


SPECIAL 

After 

Christmas 

Sale 

on 

Books — Pictures 

Our  Music  Department 
is  at  Your  Service 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Teachers’  Discounts  Given 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


Nicholl  Stone  Company 

Kipton  Sandstone 

Kipton,  Ohio 

*8? 


